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Liberty Leaguers 
Serve Own Interests 


Only, Says President 


, 


Chamber of Commerce, Manufacturers Assn. 
Would Substitute Own Will for Majority, 
Reject General Welfare of People 


(See. complete tert on Page 2, editorial on Page 6.) 
‘(By United Press) 

MANTEO, Roanoke Island, N. C., Aug. 18 (UP).—Pres- 
ident Roosevelt attacked opponents of his New Deal program 
today as seeking “to serve their own interest above the 
general welfare“ of the American majority and charged: of 
“They .do not believe in democracy—I do.” 


The President listed United Stages > 


Chambers of Commerce, the Liberty 
League, the National Association of 
Manufacturers as opposed to his 
social-economic aims. Then he said: 
“They seek to substitute their 
own interest above the general wel- 
fare. They reject the principle of 
the greater good for the greater 
number, which is the cornerstone of 
democratic government. 


SUPPORTED BY PEOPLE 


They do not believe. in democ- 
racy—I do. My anchor is democ- 
racy—and more democracy. And, 
my friends, I am of the firm be- 
lief that the nation, by an over- 
whelming majority, supports my op- 
position to the vesting of supreme 
power in the hands of any class.” 

Mr. Roosevelt's speech, his first 
public appearance since the Senate 
killed his Supreme Court bill and 

side 


e stockade was built by mem- 
bers of Sir Walter Raleigh's English 
colony which reached the nearby 
Atlantic shore line July 4, 1587. 


QUOTES MACAULAY 


The President stood within speak- 
ing distance of the wooded spot 
where Ellinor Dare gave birth 350 
years ago today to Virginia Dare, 
first white child born on the Amer- 
ican continent. a 

Mr. Roosevelt quoted the attitude 
of an English historian toward 
America’s attempt to found a dem- 
ocratic government as the basis ‘for 


ns address, nafionally broadcasi 


Over all chains. 


He read a quotation from a letter 
Lord Macaulay wrote in 1857 to an 


American friend who had written 
a book on Thomas Jefferson. Macau- 
lay disapproved of Jeffersonian 
theories of democracy, saying: 
But the time will come when 
New England will be as thickly 
populated as old England. Wages 
will be as low and will fluctuate 
as much with you as with us. You 
will have your Manchesters and 
Birminghams, and in those Man- 
chesters and Birminghams hundreds 
of thousands of artisans will as- 


suredly be sometimes out of work. 


Then your institutions will be fairly 
brought to the test. 


CITES CRISIS 


“Distress everywhere makes 
the laborer mutinous and dis- 
contented and inclines him to lis- 
ten with eagerness to agitators who 


tell him that it is a monstrous in- 


iquity that one man should have 
& million while another can not get 
a full meal.“ 

“And then,” Mr. Roosevelt said, 
“Macaulay goes on to tell his Amer- 
ican friend how they handled such 
situations in England. He says: 

“In bad years there is plenty of 
grumbling here (in England) and 
sometimes a little rioting, but it 
matters little. For here the suf- 
ferers are not the rulers. The su- 
preme power is in the hands of 
the class, numerous indeed, but se- 
lect. . . an educated class... a 
class ‘which is, and knows itself to 
be, deeply interested in the security 


of property and the maintenance of + 


order... the 
without robbing the we 
lieve the indigent. 


pros 
se soon begin to flow again... 


all is tranquillity and cheerful- | 


Ness.“ 

‘Swinging back to the recent de- 
pression and his administration, the 
President said: 

“ ; 1 am 


Also, methinks reading 
not from Macaulay but from a res- 
dolution of the United States Cham- 


ber of Commerce, the Liberty 
League, the National Association of 
Manufacturers 


Ake these gentlemen of 1937,” 


Englishman painted the gloom - 
+ ir Bed the future of the = 


„It is quite plain that your gov- 


ernment will never be able to re 
_ strain a 


distressed and discontent- 
(Continued on Page 4) 
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CITY STRIKE 
OF PAINTERS 
b EXPECTED 


endum as Employers 
Balk on Agreement 


A city-wide strike of union paint- 
ers loomed today as District Council 
9 of 


The provisional s ‘ . 
Of District Council 9, central body 
of 12 A. F. of L. painters’ locals in 


Manhattan, Bronx and Richmond, 
with an aggregate membership of 


more than 15,000, will meet at 10 1 


A. M. today at headquarters, 253 
W. 28th. St., to receive the results 
of a strike referendum taken among 
the union membership yesterday. 

The strike referendum was or- 
dered after negotiations between 
the union and the Association of 
Master Painters and Decorators of 
the City of New York, employers’ 
group, for a new contract col- 
a : 


PACT EXPIRES 

The existing trade union con- 
tract, providing for a 35-hour week, 
$1.28 per hour wage scale and 25 
per cent control of hiring by the 
union, expires on Aug. 26. The 
union is asking for a 30-hour week, 
$1.75 per hour, 50 per cent control 
of hiring and other improvements. 

A general strike of painters at 
this time would delay completion 
on many building construction jobs 


pain 

dreds 6f apartment houses in prep- 
for the September-October 

to 


according 
secretary-treas- 
urer of District Council 9. 


Ryan Backs 
Doun in War 1 ö : * 
Against CIO 


Forced to Call Off His 
Fake, Strike After 
Men Turn Him Down 


Joseph P. Ryan, reactionary dock 


At 1 P. M. Ryan rescinded. his 


“strike” order 


against five coast- 


lines, which he be- | 


— 


a 


by 


RAND OFFICIAL 
IS HEAD OF NEW 
PHONY UNION 


Boote Led Em ploye 
Association Financed 
By Typewriter Co. 


(Daily Worker Washington Bureau) 


of L., and the organization 
to have no connection with the 
employers. + 

Charles E. Hallman, who played a 
leading part in the breaking of the 
recent. chocolate workers strike at 
Hershey, is president of the outfit. 
Reginald Boote, of Ilion, N. X. 
Remington-Rand “employe,” is 
vice-presicent. . 

The story of how. Boote helped 
break the famous Remington-Rand 
strike last year—how his activities 
financed 


full in the 100- 
ed down 


decision hand- : 


plant at Ilion. 
none other 


Inc.) direction 
group,” the Labor Board 


Rand, 
of Boote’s 
declared. 

Boote organized the Ilion Type- 
writer Employes Protective Associ- 
ation of so-called “loyal employes.” 
Of this organization, which the In- 
dependent Labor Federation hopes 
to ape on a national scale, the 
Labor Board declared: 

RAND CREATURES 

“The later events at Ilion involv- 
ing this association and the nearly 
identical associations that were to 

up at other plants, clearly 

stamp them all as creatures of the 
respondent (Remington-Rand, 
Inc.).“ 

‘When the strike became inevitable 
because of Rand’s refusal to deal 


his campaign at a conference in 
vited the leading business men of 
Tiion. Rand threatened that 


was quickly smashed. 
Rand then introduced the busi- 
| ness men to Boote and 


New York. To this meeting were in- tion 
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Fascist Army Flung 
Back in Cardezen 


0 5 ‘ 2 : 
17 * * 


To Company Union 


Heads Ran Notorious 


Mob of Terrorists | : 5 


By Adam 

(Special te the Daily Werker) 
NEW CUMBERLAND, W. 
Aug. 18—Two men who had 


for 11 days on the Weirton Steel | giety 


hatchet gang revealed the intir 


working of its anti-union 
before the Labor Board here tc 
Obviously afraid that t 


in the sheet 
Congleton later regretted his asso- 


hatchet gang is Claude Conway, 


chairman of the Employes Security | serters. 


League. 
COMP&NY UNIONS 


Thus the leaders of Weirton 
Steel's two company unions, both 
under fire for their maintenance by 
the company in defiance of the 


of personally leading terroristie 
gangs against union organizers. 

Moore told how Congleton ap- 
proached him and asked him if he 
wanted a better job than the one 
he had. Moore agreed; and Con- 
gleton told him he would have to 
stand outside the mill gate and 
“keep outsiders out.” 

Later he was told to get the 
license numbers of certain cars and 
told to keep them under observa- 


Still later, he said, Jack Larkin 
told him that “there was an organ- 
izer he wanted us to get.” He was 
instructed, together with several 


they We 12 1 


Wagner Act, were directly accused | ¢ 


* 
8 1 
were pouring 
* 
* 


hes een 
poe was 
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For the first time in the civil war, 
the Italian Black Arrows” fought 
as entirely autonomous units, the 
Loyalists said 


A detachment of 4,000 Loyalists 
were fighting desperately to break 


reportedly faced ememy ar- 


LOYALISTS SCORE 
VICTORY AT CUENCA 


MADRID, Aug. 18 (UP) —Loyalist 
dispatches said today 


Reginald 
his group. Boote informed them 
that he represented the majority of 
the employés and that the workers 
did not want to strike. 

“In this fashion,” according to the 
Labor Board, “the leaders of the 
community were led to believe that 
the strike lacked the support even 
of the employes. As a result, when 
the strike actually came, the citi- 
zens’ committee joined with Boote 
in an attempt to reopen the plant 
rather than with the unions in an 
attempt to end the strike through 
collective bargaining conferences. 
Rand's first move had been suc- 
cessful—the community had been 
divided with the business groups 
opposed to the unions.” 


ganized by Boote at Ilion, two other 
(Continued on Page. 4) 


1 Dead, I Trapped 


In addition to the association or- | * 


At Mine Cave - in 
In California 


Was 
that the organizer meant is Ken- 
neth Koch, Weirton organizer for 
the Steel Workers Organizing Com- 
mittee. .- : 
“Throw him over the hill: where 
they couldn't find him for two 


(Continued on Page 4) 


Hubert Wilkins to Join Search 
For 6 Missing Soviet Fliers 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 18. — Sir 
Hubert Wilkins, famed Arctic ex- 
plorer, will fly from New York with 


CER Cal. Aug. 18 
(UP).—Trapped beneath tons of 
earth and rock by a cave-in at the 

er- Frank 
by, Fair Oaks , talked to his 
rescuers as sought to extri- 

I'm hurt, but I don't feel any 
4 gasped. I'm numb 

all over.“ 
Another miner, was 
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Major Conflict, USSR 
Military Expert Says 


Japanese Troops Triple in Number in One Month 
on Chinese Mainland, Nekrassov Declares, 
China Has 140,000 Men in North 


(By Wireless te the Dally Worker) 


ing Shanghai at the present moment means that “the local 
clash” in North China has become a major war of Japan- 
ese imperialism to enslave the whole of China, an outstand- 
ing Soviet military expert on the Far East, A. Nekrassov, 
declares in today's issue of Pravda. 6 : . 

Will 


“The J 3 Co 
Quit Saturday, 
Barkley Says 


Democrats Caucus Today 
on Wages and Hours 


Kalgan, Peiping and Tient- 
‘sin was the 29th Army of General 


Hopei-Cha Political Legislation 

The 29th was composed — 

four infantry divisions, two sepa- WASHINGTON, Aug. 18.—Con- 
— infantry > 2 two gressional leaders said tonight that 


only an unexpected eleventh-hour 
development can prevent adjourn- 
ment Saturday night. 

The forecast came in face of a 
surprise opposition in the Senate 
to hasty enactment of the Adminis- 


65,000 troops, with 34 field guns. 
40 PLANES 

“The so-called North China gar- 

rison of the Japanese had about 


6,000 infantry, with 40 field guns, 
40 airnlanes and 60 tanks and ar- 
ored 


MOSCOW, Aug. 18.—The fierce battle that is sweep-| 5 


U 


2 DIVISIONS ARRIVE 


The Chinese offensive was the 
greatest the Nanking Government’s 


“This garrison was situated in bill failed to reach an agreement! modern-trained and equipped divi- 
various parts of North China after a two-hour session sions have begun since this war 
mainly in Tientsin and Peiping “It looks good for adjournment! started, 

“The Ja high on Saturday,” Senate Majority) In a single concerted rush last 
toc: advantage of the interim of Leader Alben W. Barkley told news- night the Chinese occupied the 

and ultimatums to hurry | Paper men Yangtsepoo district of the Interna- 
tHe transport of new troops from The same sentiment was echoed! tional Settlement, cut the Japanese 
r ) — until passes the bab 5 we 

the time this period was . — 7 
2 Wagner-Steagall Housing Bill. * 

“Between July 28 and 31 military with nothing to do except dispose Attacked by Nazi 
operations spread on a major scale of minor bills and take up confer- , e y Nazis 
along the whole front on the ence reports when they are ready In Der Angriff 
Peiping-Tientsin railway, tag sg ebe 1 
e e in favor of the dan: Mrs. Hahn Pleads Not BERLIN, Aug. 18 (UP) —An- 

ALL THEIR TROOPS Guilty to MurderCharge|| Sattel prelates dns fectored 

“The Japanese brought all their — today on the front page of Der 
troops into action. CINCINNATI, O. Aug. 18 (U). Angriff, organ of the Deutsche 
. sae. Mate — 2 F at 
a on units around whom centers a police Archbishop Droessaerts 3 
Army in the region of | Investigation of the poison deaths of || Antonio, Texas. — 
these battles the Chinese units gave à dozen persons, entered a tentative Strong criticism was voiced by 
fine examples of resistance and Plea of not guilty today to charges the newspaper reg a sas 
valor......____._._________j of the. first degree murder of two of || cent sermon of the Texas Cam-“ 

“Por three days they threw back the alleged Tone “under the h =A 
the attacks of the Japanese, Her counsel, J Hoodin, re- one in Mundelein's foot--E 

——— served the right to withdraw the steps.” 3 
(Continued on Page 4) plea to attack the indictments. 2 
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5 Japanese Ships Sunk 
In Daring Gunboat Raid 
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ges, of how America came to be 


dame period the Spaniards estab- board cities, | 85 J Then your institutions will be fairly | Will, in some such season of ad- 
_ lished great colonies throughout the 8 3 —— . landed pores 9 gi — broug ht to the test. Distress every. — n 
Wiest Indies, at Panama and other o fit out the expeditions. But it there, a school of thought parallel PRESIDENT ROOSEY ©! t where makes the laborer mutinous prevent prosperity from return- 
» points in Central America, and en- in simple fact which nnot too | With the same school of thought in | and discontented and inclines him ing; that you will act like people 
_ tended their cities, their religious often be stressed 338 England made great headway. ment by a self-perpetualine group to listen with eagerness to agitators|Who should in a year of scarcity 
_ imstitutions and even their universi- — i ae — „er, | Tt was this policy which came at the top of the ladder. ‘his who tell him that it is a monstrous devour all the seed corn and thus 
die to both the East and West ame ta tue Celdnles fran Fr into the open in the Constitutional Was the clear line of den ~| iniquity that one man should have make the next year a year, not 
 Qeasts of South America. It is un. jung ; rom Ens. Convention of 1787; for in that the fundamental dieren a million while another cannot get ef scarcity but of absolute famine. 
_ believable that white men did not — ee and Ireland convention there were some who ion in regard to American - , i full meal. a . . There is nothing to stop you. 
dome scores of times to what is to- — one France and Hol- wanted a king, there were some tions—is proved by an ama é And then Macaulay goes on to Your constitution is all sail and 
da the Atlantic seaboard of the 1 8 n belonged to what who wanted to create titles, and letter which Lord tell his American friend how they | no anchor... Either some Caesar 
United States. Some day perhaps a — „ even ton there were many, like Alexander la wrote in 1857 to an 2 handed such situations here in er Napoleon will seize the reins of 
i seem seateh of the rescrde of the | G67. call “the lowes middie clases. Hamilton, who sincerely believed friend. 2 England. He says in bad years government with a strong hand, 
ot towns of Britain and , did nat babe at | that suffrage and the right to hold This friend of his had 2 there is plenty of grumbling here or your republic will de.. . laid 
— 1 * — thing ; ly to exer. | ome should be confined to persons | book about Thomas and sometimes a little rioting, but waste by barbarians in the Twen- 
| Perhaps even it is not too|cise their own form of re. It property and persons of educa-| Macaulay said, Tou are ©» 4] it matters little. For here the suf-|tieth Oentury as the Roman Em- 
to hope that documents in the |ligion, opportunity to get into 8 know, however, that al- to learn that I have no a|ferers are fot the rulers. The su- pire was in the Fifth.” 
try and excavations in the | environmen ins Sak ae . this school persisted, with opinion of Mr. Jefferson 4 | preme power is in the hands of a ee i 
, some further light | classes, opportunity to escape f no the assistance of the newspapers of | surprised at your surpri. un elass, numerous indeed, but select That, my friends, with all due 
e the |e -tyetell. Ww — we day, during the first three na- certain that I ‘never WW » an educated class — a class respect to Lord Macaulay, is an 
and Roanoke and of the G ' dalism tional administrations, it was elimi-| and that I have never a which is, and knows itself to be, excellent representation of the cries 
eus 5 nated for many years at least under word indica an opin: at 
: This is not in derogation of those the leadership of President Thomas the supreme uthority i e : 
to understand the full pioneers. It is rather in praise of | Jefferson and fis successors. His ought to be entrusted t nae 
of the early explora-| them. They had the courage, phys- was the first great battle for the jority of-citizens told by 0° head; 
> 2 871 
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’ .fornia over the North Pole, Soviet 


48 tascist powers, who have al- 


Purpose is to protect the peaceful 


lin North American history te 
te ounding of Jamestown and of 


a It has always been a pet theory 
| of mine tha, many other vovages of 
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a Soviets. Celebrate 
| Aviation Holiday SEND STALIN 


(Wireless te the Daily Worker) 

MOSCOW, Aug. 18.—As millions of air enthusiasts 
throughout the land of Soviets celebrate today the annual 
aviation holiday, the attention of the Soviet peoples is cen- 
tered on the past achievements and the future obligations 


Socialist Airplane Industry Booming—Civil Air 
Lines. Second Only to America’s— 
Transport of Freight Highest 
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Refugee Children From 
Areas to Study in 
Moscow Schools 


(By Cable te the Dally Worker) 
MOSCOW, Aug. 18—A group of 


Nr carne | re ee) ade Soe a ee WP 
i ain be ek es a * 8 9 x 1 he SARE 
. 
BR OW ile ae “es Spy 


of their airmen. During the past year, Soviet airmen have Spanish children who stayed at the 


planted the scarlet hammer-and- >— 


| Soviet children’s camp Artek in the 


Sickle banner of socialism atop the 
world at the North Pole, while four 
Soviet scientists remained on the 
ice to study the Arctic. 

Soviet airmen twice fiew the un- 
charted route from Moscow to Cali- 


airmen have gained numerous 
records in distance and altitude 


ts. 
But looking towards the future 
they see the threatening attack of 1 the 
> y opened war in Spain and 


GROMOV REPLIES 


Then they repeat to themselves in 
the words of Mikhail Gromov, chief 
Pilot of the second non-stop flight 
from the Soviet capital to the 
United States, when asked in Lon- 
don if the transpolar route had 
‘military importance. 

Gromoy told his listeners that a 
scissors is normally a peaceful 
‘instrument, but in time of need can 
‘be used in self-defense. 

Unlike the monster air fleets be- 
ing built by the fascist chieftains, 
the Goerings and Mussolinis, Soviet 
aviation is directed towards the 
“conquest of no country, its only 


plane. 


construction of socialism, the class- 
less society, in the Soviet Union. 

By defending tne Soviet Union, 
the Soviet airmen are thereby play- 
“ing their part in maintaining 
world peace and the progress of 
~ socialism 


WORLD RECORDS 


In addition to the North Pole 
and the transpolar flights, Soviet 
airmen have won numerous world 
records in long distance, altitude 
and commercial load flying. 

Nhe slogan of Soviet aviation was 
set by Joseph Stalin in a famous 
Phrase which is known to every 
Soviet citizen, and particularly to 

very Soviet pilot: “Fly higher, 
er and faster than all!” 

A tremendous airplane and air- 
plane- motor industry has been 
constructed in the U. 8. 8. R. 
During the first 10 months of 1936. 

the Soviet aviation turned out 
94.5 per cent as many planes as in 

the same period of 1935. 


TRAINED PILOTS 

As part of the general wave of 
enthusiasm that swept the Soviet 
Union after the adoption of the 
Soviet charter of freedom, the 


trained without leaving production. 
Particular success has been 
gained in the field of mass para- 
‘chute jumping. During the mili- 
tary maneuvers in September, 1936, 
in the Moscow military district, 
airplanes dropped 2,200 parachutists 
in the rear of the “enemy” and 
landed more than 3,000 troops, fully 
—* with arms and ammuni- 


Stalin. 


In 1933, there were only 250 miles 
of civil airlines in the Soviet Union. 
This had been increased to the tre- 


birsk-Khabarovsk- Vladivostok 
which stretches from the 
China. capital across Siberia to the metrop- 

; olis of the Soviet maritime prov- 


great deeds, what con- 
tributions to science and to world 
progress, can the fascists speak of? 

“The executioners and manhaters, 
the ‘heroes’ of Guernica, the cow- 
ardly knights who bombed defense- 
less cities and villages—they arouse | 
a feeling of hatred, nausea and dis- 


Ww 
of character, and insist- 7 


mendous total of 34,375 miles in 
1936, bringing the U. S. S. R. to 
second place in the world for 
length of civil air lines, ranking 
only behind the United States. 


LONG AIR LINES 


Some of the Soviet airlines to- 
day are unequalled throughout the 
world in length. One of the longest 
Moscow-Sverdlovsk- Novosi- 

line, 
Soviet 


ces. 
Soviet civil aviation in 1936 al- 
ready occupied first place in the 
world for the transport of cargo, 
with a total of 34,142 tons. It was 
second in mail transport with 7,129 
tons, and fourth in passenger trans- 
port with 232,757 persons carried by 


The leading Soviet newspaper, 
Pravda, editorializing today on Avi- 
ation Day., points out the construc- 
tive significance of Soviet aviation 
as compared with the destmuctive- 
ness of fascist aviation. 

“As a people are, so are its flyers. 

"In 1937 the Soviet Union again 
showed the world what the people 
of the country of socialism, the 
people who are molding their own 
fate, are capable of. 


SOVIET HEROISM 


“The whole of progressive man- 
kind bowed their heads before the 
heroism and courage of the Soviet 
flyers, whose high spirit of opti- 
mism and confidence conquered the 
Pole and brought two continents 
together. 

“The picture of the Soviet pilot 
is associated with the picture of a 
man of progress, a bearer of culture 
and civilization 

“What 


t. 

“The Soviet fliers are no mere 
chance heroes. They are every inch 
a part of their people, their Bol- 
shevik Party, which trained in them 
the ! of the advanced: 


ence on overcoming all obstacles. 
CONSTANT DEVELOPMENT 


“In the steady stream of exploits 
by our fliers is reflected the con- 
stant development of our country, 
the constant development of a pow- 
erful industrial machine which is 
victoriously ‘building socialism. 

“We had no aviation industry. 
We started with nothing. With the 
firmness of decision of the Commu- 
nist Party and the Soviet Govern- 
ment, we established a magnificent 
aviation industry, we trained thou- 
sands of courageous fliers. 

“Great and invincible is the love 
of our fliers for their Partyy for 


“The image of Stalin inspires our 
proud falcons. In him they see 
their father, teacher and friend, 
who is for them a source of ideas, 
courage, boldness and creative work. 


Crimea sent a letter to Joseph | 
Stalin, asking to see him personally | 
to tell him of their love for the 
Soviet country which had taken | 
them in after fascist bombs and 


follows: 

beloved leader and father of the 
“At a time when our dear 1 

horrors of a war which had been 


fascist invaders from Germany and 


ers, fighting for the freedom and 
independence of our people, we chil- 


ful and hospitable Soviet Union on 
your personal initiative, and were 
soon able to forget the horrors and 
sufferings of war. 


4 MONTHS IN CAMPS 


“We spent four months in the 
famous Artek Pioneer Camp, situ- 
ated in a picturesque corner of 
Crimea on the coast of the Black 
Sea, Our life was like a fairy tale: 
we were surrounded by love and 
kirfdness, we regained our health 
and grew physically stronger, pick- 
ing up many cultural and useful 
habits. 

“We learned to play volleyball, 
to go through calisthenic drill, we 
studied how to use gas masks, how 
to shoot and how to give first aid. 

“We collected stones, plants and 
insects, and learned how to work 
in technical circles, and particularly 
learned to like building different 
kinds of airplane models. 

“During this time we lived as we 
had never dreamed of living. 

“We ma tender and close 
friendships with the Soviet pioneers. 
Together with them we made a 
number of wonderful excursions to 
interesting points in the Crimea. 


TO STUDY IN MOSCOW 


“Now we are dreaming of how 
we will be. able to study in Moscow, 
to study well and diligently. 

“We are confident: that we will 
adapt ourselves to this entirely new 
culture, that we will ‘acquire the 


ness of all working people. 

“We know that many of us were 
absolutely illiterate and backward 
culturally, because of the state of 
war in our country, but this no 


longer frighteps us, for we are in 
the 5 the workers of 


the whole , where everybody 
helps and loves us. , 

“Our gratitude to you all for all 
that is being done for our country 
and for us children is unlimited, and 
the only answer we can give is our 
solemn promise that we will study 
well, and that our behaviour and 
discipline will be faultless. 

“We have but one desire and one 
dream, and that is to see you in 
order to personally convey our 
gratitude which dwells in our 
hearts. 0 

We close our letter with this cry: 
Long live our father and friend, 


shells had destroyed their homes. 
The letter, made public nde 


“To Comrade Stalin, dear and 
world proletariat! 
land, Spain, was the scene of the 
forced upon it and provoked by the 


Italy, when our fathers and broth- | 


! 
| 
dren were brought to the-wonder- | 


} 
| 


1 


him a 5,700-mile cruising 


' 
' 


are taking along. 


Set to Aid in Arctic Search 


* ae 
ee 5 


Jimmy Mattern’s giant retu 
Alaska, yesterday from Glendale, - 
from the above ship over the 
search for the missing Soviet 
off from the small Fairbanks fle) 


88 1 ri to 
e 


photographer. The dog sled behin: | 


ate 
1 


— ̃ — 


* . y 
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pane hopped for Fairbanks, 
ttern will refuel his airplane 
I airport and join the wide 
ttern’s big plane cannot take 
a big gas load that will give 
A above are two pilots and a 
is part of the equipment they 


i 
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Soviets 


Show 


Siage Air 


Over Moscow! 


Hundreds of Red Armymen, Armed with Machine 
Guns, Drop Near 
from Planes i 


cow in Parachutes 
Aviation Fete 


Revolution. 
The keynote of th 


side Moscow and witnessed 


the Arctic, 


who are not 


Stats carrying huge color 


Defense Klementi E. 
People's Commissar of 


leaders soared over the c 
portraits were visible for 
After an exhibition of 
glider trains and new r 
senger ships, a fleet 
planes and bombers foug 
battle, trying to elude t 
concealed anti-aircraft © 
A miniature village wa: 


broke through a curtain o 


bombers. 


Comrade Stalin * 


[See editorial on page 6.] 
MANTEO, Roanoke Island, N. C., 
Aug. 18 UP) Following is the 
text of President Roosevelt s ad- 
dress commemorating the 350th 
anniversary of the birth of Vir 
ginia Dare, first white child born 


Until recent years history was 
taught as a series of facts and dates. 
Today we are 6 to look 
more closely into the events which 
preceded those great social and eco- 

nomic and political changes which 
Have deeply affected the known his- 
_ tory of the world. 
For example, most of us older 
People learned of Columbus’ voy- 


mamed—and we jumped from there |t 
riches, 


Plymouth—1492 to 1607—with mere 
passing reference to Roanoke and 
perhaps to the voyage of Verazzano. 


exploration and of trade took place 
in that century along our American 
shores. We know that during the 


seeking fame, 
impelled by the mere spirit of un- 
rest. But most of them—-the men, 
the women and the children, came 
hither seeking something very dif- American Revolution ſtself, prac- 
ferent — seeking 
which they could not find in- their 
homes of the old world. 
We hear of the gentlemen of 
title, who, on occasion, came to 


| Text of Roosevelt 
| Speech at Roanoke 


tions and the early settlements, if 

we are to understand the kind of 
world upon which Virginia Dare 
opened her eyes on that far-away 
August day in 1587, we must ask 
why Western Europe came to the 
New World. 


It was in part because the era 
was an era of restless action. Un- 
der the Renaissance men experi- 
enced great awakenings—they were 
fired with restless energy to burst 
the narrow bounds of the medie- 
val conception of the universe— 
to fare forth on voyages of ex- 
ploration and conquest. 

Many of those who sailed in im- 
mense discomfort, in tiny ships, 
across the Atlantic, 


opportunity 


ically and mentally, by deed and 
word, to seek better things, to try 
to capture ideals and hopes for- 
bidden to them by the laws and 
rulers of their own home lands, 

* 


It is well, too, that we bear in 
mind that in all the pioneer settle- 
ments democracy and not feudalism 
was the rule. The men had to take 
their turn standing guard at the 
stockade raised against the Indians. 
The women had to take their turn 
-husking corn stored for the winter 
supply of the community. Riles of 
conduct had to be established to 
keep private greed or personal mis- 
conduct in check. 

I fear very much that if certain 
modern Americans, who protest 
loudly their devotion to American 
ideals, were suddenly to be given 
a comprehensive view of the ear- 
liest American colonists and their 
methods of life and government, 
they would promptly label them 
Socialists. They would forget that 
in these pioneer settlements were 


were adven- all the germs of the later Amer 
them seeking jean Constitution. 
some They would forget, too, that al- 


though in the days that intervened 
between Roancke and Jamestown 
and Plymouth, and the time of the 


tical democracy was carried on in 
the lives of the inhabitants of 
nearly every community in the 
thirteen colonies. It is true that as 
commerce developed in the sea- 


preservation of democrac } 
the first great victory {fo 
racy. 

* 


In the half century the 
there was constant 
those who, like Andre 
believed in a democrat 
by and for a complet 
tion of the population, 
who, like the direct 


believed in the conduct 


TI 


a 
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MOSCOW, Aug. 18 
fifth annual aviation fes 
ing of civil and military aircre 


V. Stalin and high goveérnm 
leaders, was the Soviet congues’ 


All of the USS.R.’s Arctic ~: 
aged in the ser) 
aries ened ta ot 
com „ att peo ih ted and dame 
the — which they wilt ey on) @ halt on the huge air field, form- 
the flights over the projec! 
cow to the United States 
During the celebration 


of Stalin, People’s Com 


fairs Nicholai I. Yezhov «: 


by an “invading” air f 


fire from the ground ba 


Hundreds of soldiers, 


enc “nose 


Bank of the United States a 
friends in the United St 


The Soviet Union staged its 
lay with the greatest mass- 


e sho 


eld at Tushino Airport, out- 
by J 


nd carrying machine guns, amazed 
‘he crowds with a mass parachute 
eap, The soldiers floated to the 
earth simultaneously; landing be- 
Aind the enemy“ lines. 4 


ing the words Lenin“ and Stalin.“ 
Soviet newspapers devoted vir- 
tually all their space to the air 
exhibit under the slogan, All of 
the world’s records for Soviet avia- 
tion next year.” 
- Eighteen Soviet world records for 
r} distance, altitude and speed were 
2 | listed as having been officially rec- 
ognized this year. 


Forced Flight 


HOUSTON, Tex., Aug. 18 (UP).— 
An armed man today forced a 
Houston aviator to take him on a 


d flight from Minor Stewart Field in 
ithe face of treacherous flying 
© | weather. 


it} The man brandished a gun at the 
u T| aviator, believed to be Bob Hunt. 
The plane took off toward the west, 
rmed stalled and almost went into a spin. 


since the days of the October | ~ ° 


‘a { i 


TROTZKYITE 
QUSTER HAILED 
IN WISCONSIN 


S. P. Members Say They 
Don’t Want Them 
in Ranks | 


By PAUL ROMAINE 
MILWAUKEE, Aug. 18.—The re- 


H 
d 


1538851 
Hl 
* 17 
ue 
Hal 


A is a member of 
State Executive board of the 
clalist 
formerly city attorney of Milwaukee. 

Paul Porter of the 


: 


pam 
cialist Party?’ published this year 
by the State Executive board of the 


On page 40 of the pamphlet Mr. 
Porter referred to the following 
statements appear. 

“Foremost among those who are 
isolating the party from the labor 
movement are the Trotzkyists, a 


makes plain that their dominant 
concern is one of bitter hostility to 
the Soviet Union; and against its 
sympathizers, whether Communists 
or not, their main fire is concen- 
trated. The fight against reaction, 
fascism and war ‘becomes sec- 
ondary... . 

“This view almost no Socialist. 
anywhere in the world can share. 
„It becomes steadily plainer 
that theirs is not a policy of uniting 
the labor movement against fascism, 
but of dividing it.” 

Numerous other leading Socialists 
made similar’ statements, off the 
record.” , 

Among the rank-and-file mem- 
bers in Milwaukee one can find 
nothing but agreement with the 
New York action. They are 


Major Green to 
Die Tonight for 
Mrs. Case Murder 


Major Green will die in the elec- 
tric chair in Sing Sing prison to- 
night for the murder of Mrs. Mary 
Harriet Case of Jackson Heights, 
L. I., last January. 

As his hopes for executive clem- 
ency from Goy. Lehman waned, 
Green is losing his appetite, prison 
officials said. He has asked that his 
wife, Juanita, who lives in New 
York, be brought to the prison be- 
fore execution. Green was a por- 
ter in the apartment house in 


which Mrs. Case lived. 


t 


Threat 


Flaherty Boys Get — 


in Boston 


3 New Englanders Who Fought for Spain 
Guarded After Anonymous Warning— 


Nurse Fuhr to 


Speak Sunday 


BOSTON, Mass., ug. 18.—William Flaherty, father of 
the three Boston brothers, just returned from Spain today, 
received a threatening letter fram an anonymous person. 


“Look out you a 


boys, danger.” 


Police were immediately notified and an escort provided 


dey 
N 


Barsky Talks 
Tuesday in 
Philadelphia 


Congressman to Greet 
Doctor from U. 8. 
Hospital in Spain 


PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 18.—Rep- 
resentative Robert Gray Allen and 
George O. Pershing will be two of 
the principal speakers at a meeting 


Party of Wisconsin and to honor Dr. Edward Barsky, head 


of the six American base hospitals 
in Spain, at the Hotel Adelphia 
Crystal Room on Tuesday evening, 
Aug. 24, at 8 p. m. 

Dr. Barsky, who has been in Spain 
since last January and is in this 
country on a short visit before re- 
turning to the front, will tell of his 
experiences in setting up six Amer- 
ican hospitals in as many months 
for the Medical Bureau to Aid 
Spanien Democracy, which financed 
the work. 

who is in 


Congressman 
Washington representing the 28th 
District of Pennsylvania, is the co- 
author of the Schwellenbach-Allen 
bill; he is known as one of the most 
enthusiastic of the “freshmen” New 
Dealers in the House. 

George O. Pershing, who is a re- 
lative of General Pershing, has been 
active in social movements for some 
time. He was organizer of the Tex- 
tile Unis; and Gaston, S. C. strike 
of 1929, student of the National 
Training School in Cleveland in 
1930, former lecturer for the All- 
American Anti-Imperialist League. 

Dr. Barsky, who is associate sur- 
geon for the Beth Israel Hospital 
in New York, is a brilliant surgeon. 
He will tell of his experiences at the 
front as well as in treating the 
wounded in Spain. He declares that 
the American hospitals in Spain 
can be credited with having saved 
6,000 lives. 3 


Finance Commissar 
is Named in USSR; 
Grinko Is Transferred 


(Wireless to the Daily Worker) 

MOSCOW, Aug. 18.—Vias . 
Chubar, vice-chairman of the 
Council of People’s Commissars 
of the Soviet Union, was ap- 
pointed to the post of People’s 
Commissar of Finances by the 
Central Executive Committee of 


sar of Finances. 

Matvei K. Berman was named 
People’s Commissar of Commu- 
nications in place of Innokentyi 
A. Khalepsky, who was trans- 
fe to other work. 

. I. Ryzhov was named to 
take the post previously held by 
Berman as Assistant People’s 
Sommissar of Home Affairs. 


for their trip from the station te 
the hotel where they are staying 


during six months at the Jarama 
River front. The meeting is part 
of a tour to raise funds for per- 
sonal comforts for American boys 
fighting for democracy in Spain. 


BOSTON, Aug. 18—Lini Fuhf, 
first American Nurse to return te 
the United States from the Ameri- 
can Base Hospital at Tarancon, 
near Madrid, will speak on Sunday 
at Huvile 


established by the Medical Bureau 
to aid Spanish Democracy, left for 
Spain January 16th with the first 
American Medical Unit under Dr. 
Edward K. Barsky, New York sure 
geon in cha of all American 
Medical work in ‘Spain. 


In addition to supervising the 


work of the American personnel, 
Miss Fuhr was also head of the 
Spanish nurses and personnel at 
the American hospital. Before a 
ing for Spain, Miss Fuhr was 
the staff of the Hospital for Joint 
Diseases in New York. She did 
post-graduate work at the New 
York Teachers College. : 

Speaking of her work Spain, 
Miss Fuhr said her hospital was es- 
tablished in the castle of the sis- 
ter of the former King 


Alphonso, _ 
“We slept between silk sheets with 


the royal crest on them and ate 
off the plates of the former royalty.” 

Miss tells a dramatic story 
of the’ bombing of the American 
Hospital by rebel planes and the 
difficulties under which American 
doctors and nurses had to work. 
Medical conditions are primitive, 
Miss Fuhr said and medical sup- 
plies and equipment are scarce. All 
packing cases were salvaged by the 
Americans to provide splints’ for 
wounded soldiers and non-combate 
ants, old men, women and children, 


pped by rebel planes. Miss 
F 
onth e ll speak .a 
: Unity, Franklin, . 1686. Of 
day evening August 
will remain at the camp as a guest 
on Saturday. 


Miss Fuhr is lecturing under the 
auspices of the Medical Bureau to 
Aid Spanish Democracy, the Bos- 
ton Chapter is located at 581 Boyls- 
ton St. Miss Fuhr will return to 
Spain again to supervise one of the 
American hospitals in the early 
part of September. 


Workers’ Camp to Send 


Ambulance to Spain 


The Camp Followers of the Trail, 
a small workers co-operative camp 
at Buchanan, N. V., announced yes- 
terday that their quota for Spain 
will be filled by Labor Day when 
they will present a $1,500 ambul- 
ance to the Medical Bureau to Aid 
Spanish Democracy. 


as in other words, to the poorest and 
most ignorant part of society.” 
Macaulay, in other words, was op- 
posed to what we call “popular 
government.” 9 
en He went on to say, “I have long 
been convinced that institutions 
purely democratic must, sooner or 
later, destroy liberty, or civilization, 
or both.” 

Then, speaking of England, he 
says, “I have not the smallest doubt 
„that, if we had a purely democratic 
government here, the effect would 
be the same. You may think that 
your country (speaking of Amer- 
ica) enjoys an exception from these 


7 5 evils. T am of a very different opin=" 


ion. Your fate I believe to be cer- 
tain, though it is deferred by a 
physical cause. 

* 


1 “As long as you have a bound- 
less extent of fertile and unoccupied 


be far more at ease than the labor- 
ing population of the old world, and 
while that is the case, the Jeffer- 


without causing any fatal calamity. 

“But the timé will come when 
New England will be as thickly peo- 
pled as Old England. Wages will 
be as low 
much with you as with us. You 


Birminghams, and in those 
chesters and Birminghams hun 


land, your laboring population will 


sonian policy may continue to exist 


and will fluctuate as 


will have your Manchesters and 
Man- 


dreds of thousands of artisans will 
assuredly be sometimes out of work. 


The bad time is got over without 
robbing the wealthy to relieve the 
indigent. The springs of national 
prosperity soon begin to flow again 
.. and all is tranquillity and cheer- 
fulness.” . 


„ 

Almost, methinks, I am read - 
ing not from Macaulay but 
from a resolution of the United 
States Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Liberty League, the 
National Association of Manu- 
facturers or the editorials writ- 
ten at the behest of some well- | 
known newspaper proprietors. 
Like these gentlemen of 1937, 

1 


1657 a 
gloomy picture of the future of the 
United States—“I cannot help 
foreboding the worst. It is quite 
plain that your government will 
never be able to restrain a dis- 
tressed and discontented majority. 
. The day will come when a 
. . » & multitude of people, none 
of whom has had more than half 
a breakfast or expects to have 
more than half a dinner, will 
choose a legislature. . .. On one 
side is a statesman preaching pa- 
tience, respect for vested rights. 
.. On the other is a demagogue 
ranting about the tyranny of capi- 
talists ... and asking why any- 


{monster.—Ed.] of dictatorship on 


merous indeed, but select; of an 
educated class, or a class which is, 
an knows itself to be, deeply in- 
terested in the security of property 
and the maintenance of order.” 
Mine is a different anchor. 
They do not believe in democracy 
—I do, My anchor is democracy 
—and more democracy. And, my 


friends, I am of the firm be- 
Hef that the nation, by an over- | 


whelming majority, supports my 
opposition to the“ vesting of su- 
preme power in the hands of any 
class, numerous but select. 

It is of interest to read Macau- 
lay’s letter with care—for I find in 
it no reference to the improving 


to the encouragement of better 
homes or greater wages, or steadier 
work. I find no reference to thr 


suggestion ‘that “malcontents are 
firmly but gently restrained”... 
in the interest of the “security oi 
property and the maintenance of 
order.” hs 

I conceive it to be true that I am 
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of the living conditions of the poor. 


constitution—but in their hearts 
they distrust majority rule because 
an enlightened majority will not 
tolerate the abuses which a priv- 
ileged minority would seek to folst 
upon the people as a whole. 
Since the determination of this 
minority is to substitute their will 


not be more honest for them, m- 
stead of using the constitution as 
a cloak to hide their real designs, 
to come out frankly and say: “We 
agree with Macaulay that the 
American form of government will 
lead to disaster and therefore we 
seek a change in the American 


by the founding fathers?” 

They seek to substitute their 
own will for that of the majore 
ity, for they would serve thel? 
own interest above the general 
welfare. They reject the principle 
of the greater good for the greater 
number, which is the cornerstone 
of democratic government. 

Under democratic government the 
poorest are no longer 
the most ignorant part of society. 
I agree with the saying of one of 
our famous statesmen who devoted 
himself to the principle of majority 
rule: “I respect the aristocracy of 
learning; I deplore the plutocracy 
of wealth; but thank God for the 
democracy of the heart,” | 

I seek no change in the form of 
American government, Majority rule 
must be preserved as the safeguard 
of both liberty and civilization. 

Under it property can be cure; 


for that of the majority, would it 


form of government as laid dows 
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APPOINTMENT 
TO TRANSIT JOB 


Ex-Mayor ‘Complains of 
‘Hounding’ by Former 
500 Judge Se: Seabury 


Former Mayor r Jen mes J, Walker, 
newly- appointed a: ‘stant counsel 
for the Tammany Transit Commis- 
gion at $12,000 a year, crawled out 
yesterday from under an avalanche 
of damaging criticism to meet his 
old foe Judge Samuel Seabury. 

But the judge packed the best 
wallops and Jimmie’s second day in 
the Transit Commission was not a 
healthy one for the new Tammany 
counsel. 

Walker; several aides and a stenog- 
rapher sweated most of the day to 
produce a five-page document in 
answer to Seabury’s charges that 
the ex-mayor was “captain of the 
Tin Box Brigade.” The document 
was quite wordy but failed to re- 
fute the judge’s charges. 

Jimmie leaped to the. defense of 
Russell T. Sherwood, one-time fi- 
nancial agent for Walker who fled 
the country when he was wanted as 
a witness in Mr. Seabury’s investi- 
gation of the former mayor's fi- 
nancial deals. 

Instead of blasting Seabury’s 
charges, as Walker promised to do, 
he complained that the judge was 
“hounding him.” He said: 1 never 
owned a tin box.” 

In the meantime, the City Affairs 
Committee joined indiginant citi- 
zens who are abashed at Walker's 
brazen: act of political plum picking. 

“This is a gratuitous slap in the 
face to every decent-minded citizen 
in New York,” the City Affairs Com- 
mittee statement said. “The naivete 
of Commissioner Fullen in stating 
that ‘no political, social or profes- 
sional influences had contributed to 
Mr. Walker’s appointment’ is all too 
suggestive of the undisclosed chican- 
ery of the move. 


OUTRAGEOUS 


“The City Affairs Committee 
fought James J. Walker with all its 
resources through the rottenness of 
his regime as mayor and will at- 
tempt with all its power to prevent 
this discredited official from raiding 
the city treaSury of an undeserved 
pension, adding a further burden 
upon the shoulders of the long- 
suffering citizenry. We believe that 
every enlightened citizen and every 
civic and professional group will be 
heard on this outrageous appoint- 
ment. 

“It may be true that past decisions 
of the Court of Appeals are against 
us in the fight and that Mr. Walker 
may yet prevail in Obtaining his 

eserved pension which is so ob- 
viously the motive for the appoint- 


ment. But we believe that Mr. 


Walker will have many an uncom- 


moment in his new. found 7 
echoes 


before the faint of this 
flagrant betrayal of the public trust 


‘Rave died away... . 


“The City Affairs Committee, rep- 
resenting hundreds of enlightened 
citizens, will attempt to prevent the 
coming heinous outlandish raid on 
the public treasury. We know we 
shall have the support of every de- 
cent, right-thinking citizen of New 
York. We believe that an enlight- 
ened public opinion will bring home 
to the Transit Commission and the 
political machine that controls it 
the nature of its offense.” 


Wallace Favors 
Nine-Cent Loan 
On Cotton Crop 


WASHINGTON, . Aug. 18 (UP).— 
Secretary of Agriculture Henry A. 
Wallace has infofmed Congress he 
favors a nine-cent loan this year on 
cotton, Department of Agriculture 
Officials said today. 

Wallace was out of Washington, 
but in previous statements has in- 
dicated his support for such loans. 

Wallace recently told newspaper- 
men he was in sympathy with the 
desire of cotton growers for a loan 
at about 50 per cent of parity “to 
serve as a bottom to the market in 
an extreme, situation.” 

Fifty per cent of parity would be 


about 8% or 9 cents, Wallace said. 


Such a loan, he said, would not keep 
American cotton off the world 
market. 


CLASSIFIED 


APARTMENT FOR SALE 


17TH, “349 F (Apt. 11). Five- -room apart- 
ment, furnished, new, reasonable. 


— 


ROOMS FOR RENT 
(Manhattan) 


193 (16). 


No AVE., Purnished room for 
1-2; kitchen privileges. Inquire all week. 


TOmpkins Square 6-6338. 


Toru, 31 W. Nicely furnished single 
rooms, running water, shower, $3 ja 10. 


16TH, | 33 W., 400 W. 22. 
doubles. $4. 


STH AVI... 168 (18th St. Furnished, 

5 decorated, sunlit rooms, two beds, 
$2.50 each; single $3. Improvements. 
Apt. 5, rear top floor. 


Singles, 62. $2. 50; 


— 4. W. Singles, — up. 
ments, Clean, repainted 


136TH, 336 W. (31). 1 airy, rea- 
— EDgecombe 4-6763 


PERSONAL 


„Improve 


FINANCE CAPITAL. For an exciting anal- anal- 
ysis read “Rulers of Ame rica.” Special 
price in your unit. 


REGISTRATION NOTICE 


CAMP WO-CHI-CA. Limited registration 
still open for last two weeks of the sea- 
fod. Non- 


— 
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By Richard Wright 
(Daily Worker Harlem Bureau) : 
“Enriched by the priceless legacy from our revolutionary slave 
forebears, we Pullman porters have established the Brotherhood to 


beat down monarchy and build 


nee the Pullman industry... .” 

From an 1 in the Black Worker, 
official organ of the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters. 

Night and day all over this broad land 6,600 black men 


are riding trains and rendering service to the American 
public under the most difficult conditions. The story of 


how these men organized themselves against great odds 
out of a despised and servile status Into a militant and in- 


ternationally respected trade union, 3 


and an account of how they ex- 
panded their activities from trade 
unionism into the fields of educa- 
tion, politics and social welfare, 
dramatizes the creative potentiali- 
ties of American labor. 

On Monday, the Brotherhood of 
Sleeping Car Porters—that organi- 
zation whose members take your 
grip when you board a train, who 
tell you what time it is, shine your 


shoes, make your bed, and endure 


[Commission of Industrial 


with a smile all your irritable whims 
when you are tired with travel— 
on Monday this organization will 
celebrate its 12th Anniversary of 
organized trade unien independ- 


“of 


intensely exploited workers em- 
ployed by a company whose harsh- 
ness toward labor is. excelled only 
by that of the steel Tories, were 
the ones to fight their way through 
to become the first and only Negro 
international trade union. Low 
wages, foul lay-over barracks, a 
widely flung system of stool pigeons, 
and hardships too numerous. to 
mention—all these served to mould 
these porters toward organization; 
thereby bearing out the Marxist 
contention that capitalist society 
dialectically breeds its own poison 
and its own antidote, 


UNIONIZATION 


As early as 1910 and 1912, in the 
Sign-out rooms or—as they were 
called — “Pullman porter holes” 
throughout the country, porters 
were being pushed by bad working 
conditions to agitate for unioniza- 
tion. In 1912 a few militant por- 
ters petitioned the Pullman dynas- 
ty for consideration and relief from 
the meager wage of $25.00 per 
month. Even though then many 
porters were too frightened to sign 
their names to the petitions against 
the men who controlled their des- 
tiny, the company relented and 
granted them a $2.50 increase. 

Later another petition resulted 
in another $2.50 increase, bringing 
the porters’ monthly earnings 0 
330. In 1915 the report of the 
Rela- 
tions focussed the attention of the 
nation upon the plight of the 
Pullman porter. But the absorp- 
tion of the Government’s atten- 
tion with other matters prevented 
any action to remedy the situa- 
tion. , 


WAGE INCREASE 


The War-time Federal Railroad 
Administration, however, did aid 
the porters slightly by increasing 
their wages to $60 per month: but 
the sharp rise in the cost of living 


during the war all but wiped out 


these small gains. 

The ironic plight of the. porters 
is seen when it is remembered 
that on one hand the Railroad 
Administration refused to deal 
with none but organized groups 
and on the other hand the Pull- 
man Company steadfastly refused 
to allow the porters the right to 
reorganize. When a stool pigeon 
snitched on a union man he was 
instantly fired. It was the old 
trick of throwing a man into a 
ditch and saying: » Lock, see how 
low and inferior he is! Smee he’s 
that way, it’s our duty to keep 
him that way!” 

After the war a period of fever- 


son. resting per 
profi Ban ase rates. Children accepted, ; 
ages Register now. Camp Wo- 
Wos. 15 E. llth St. ST. 9-1357, 
RESORTS 
INDIAN LAKE LODGE, Millerton, N. Y. 
im ts, ten- 


provemen 
— excellent meals; $18 weekly, 
“for booklet 


CEDAR LAWN HOUSE. Kenoza Lake, N. N. 
6 4 * Beautiful grounds. Improve- 
ments 


“WITA-RAY HOUSE, Freehold, New Jersey. 
All outdoor sports, variety of excellently 
prepared foods. 

SPEND | your week-end at Albertha Inn. 

Stovall, Rockaway Beach, L. I., 229 
17th St. ‘AUdubon 


Write 


$22 a week. CH. 4-8547. 


ner. This sporadic agitation, how- 
ever, did force the Pullman Com- 
pany to raise the porters’ wages 
and place them on an 11,000- mile 
run basis per month. 


(COMPANY UNION 


labor is that its feast paid and most 


hope of bettering their conditions, 


ers’ Defense League; the 


m 
shoulders of these men rest the 


their past mistakes, the porters 
tried to organize into a bona fide 
labor union. These activities were 
instrumental in forcing a joint 
conference ufder a so-called Pull- 
man Porters Employes Representa- 
tion Plan, a wily scheme of a com- 
pany” union put forward by the 
Pullman Company to defeat. the 
porters’: attempts 
ganization.. The Pullman officiais, 
were shrewd enough, despite the 
fact that they controlled the port- 
ers’ organization, to grant a $7.00 
increase per month. This was a 

sort of elaborate bribe to make the 


to observe that “their” or- 
ganization functioned only at the 
behest of the Pullman officials, and 
they became determined to build a 
union over which they could have 
control from top to bottom. Out of 
this spirit was born the present 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Por- 
ters, of which A, Philip Randolph is 
the International President. 


HARD STRUGGLE 


The struggle to organize the por- 
ters was hard; as late as 1933 only 
7 per cent of them were organized 
as compared with 97 per cent to- 
day. The porters had to keep con- 
stant watch for the influx of stool 
pigeons sent into their ranks by the 
Pullman officials. Under the lead- 
ership of the new union a confer- 
ence with the Pullman Company 
was held in 1926 and a $5 increase 
lifted the porters’ wages to $72.50 
per month. 

In 1929 the Brotherhood affiliated 
with the American Federation of 
Labor and launched an intensive 
organizational drive. Still another 
conference with the Pullman Com- 
pany resulted in a $5 increase, lift- 
ing the scale to $77.50. 

In June of 1936 they won their 
international charter, thereby be- 
coming the pioneer of Negro labor 
in America. 

The porters have now learned 
that only in and through their own 
unions can they struggle with any 


And their struggles are by no 
means over. At present they are 
negotiating for sole bargaining 
rights. The Brotherhood is now 
gotiating in Chicago with the Pull- 
man Company for a 20 per cent 
increase in wages and a fixed wage 
rate instead of the present sliding 
rate. They are also demanding a 
reduction of the present mileage of 
11,000 miles; they are also demand- 
ing that the 444-hour month be 
reduced to a 240-hour month to 
forestall the management's plans to 
install a speed-up system by the in- 
troduction of new _ streamlined 
trains and faster service. 


ACTIVE ANTI-FASCISTS 


Parallel with their growth in 
trade union experience, the mem- 
bers of the Brotherhood have been 
participating broadly in the more 
advanced social and political move- 
ments of their time. Individually, 
its leaders and members actively 
support such important organiza- 
tions as the American League 
Against War and Fascism; the In- 
ternational Workers Order; the Ne- 


Because of their unique position 
American upon the 


„ nigh honor and responsibility of 
carrying the message of unionism 
to the doubly exploited of their 
race. Their activity during re- 
cent years seems to indicate that 
they can fulfill this all-important 
task. One of the most needed or- 
ganizational moves they have car- 
ried out in this direction is the 


i ° 

Only Negro International Union Grew Out of 

Struggles of Its Members Who Are Now 
Active in Anti-Fascist Work. 


At left is A. W. Vincent shooting pool in the Recreational Hall of 


the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters, and (center) a meeting of 


the 
Brotherhood. At right is Benjamin 


Committee of the New York Central Section of the 


McLaurin, International Organizer 


of the Brotherhood addressing a meeting. ‘ 


Urge Arbitration in 
Firing of 3 Nurses 


Brooklyn Hospital Nurses Dismissed for Testify- 
ing at Court Hearing in Favor of 
Striking Maintanence Workers 


The Brooklyn Jewish Hospital was urged by the Amer- 
ican Civil Liberties Union today to submit to an impartial 
arbtration board the cases of three nurses who charged 
they have been refused admission to the hospital’s private 
registry because they testified at the recent trial of strik- 


ing maintenance workers. 


at effective or- 


| thoroughly ‘honorable way.” “4 


formation of 30 Womens’ Economic 
Councils with @ membership ot 


In a letter sent today to Na 
S. Jonas, president of the hospital, 
over the signature of Florina Las- 
ker, chairman of the New York 
Committee, the Civil Liberties Union 
held that arbitration would either 
„eompletely vindicate the hospital's 
position or correct its mistake in 4 


The nurses, Fay Edelson, Ann 
Naginsky and Belle Chaimowitz, 
are graduates of the institution and 
have worked on its staff for 2% to 
3% years. Despite their excellent 
records, the nurses were demoted 
and then compelled to resign be- 
cause they testified at the trial of 
the 59 maintenance workers that 
the strike did not endanger the 
lives of the patients. 


DEMOTED 


According to the Association of 
Hospital and Medical Professionals, 
which called upon the A. C. L. U. 
for assistance, the hospital offered 
to place the nurses on the register 
only if they returned to the posi- 
tion to which they were demoted, 
and then without a guarantee that 
they would be placed on the regis- 
ter at the end of the year if their 
behavior were satisfactory. 

The A. C. L. U. last week called 
the cases to the attention of each 
member of the hospital's board of 
directors. : 

The strike of maintenance em- 
ployes, called by the Hospital Em- 
ployes Union of Greater New York, 
has been on since last April. In 
an attempt to break the strike, the 
hospital recently obtained a drastic 
injunction, which ruled, in effect, 
that hospital workers could not or- 
ganize. 

The union, together with numer- 
ous other labor organizations, is 
now engaged in a campaign to ap- 
peal the injunction ruling and force 
the hospital to recognize the rights 
of collective bargaining. 


about 2,000. The personnel of this | 
organization is composed mainly of 
the wives of the porters. 

“We need these women behind 
our backs to help keep the home 
fires burning when we strike to feed 
them and our children,” said one 
porter. “You can’t win a strike if 


you've got to come home each night 
to a wife who doesn’t know what 
you're striking about.” 


MILK FIGHT 
Recently in New York the Broth- 


ships to Negro boys and girls: and Reighborhood op. 141 E. 29 St. 

for hundreds they have been largely ark s Adv. Ag., 219 Seventh Ave 

instrumental in obtaining relief. J Poltr 8 N oe 
Today the Brotherhood numbers I Frank Ridolphi, 95 7th Ave. South 

some 6,000 men, many of whom are || Ruth Adv. -Ag., —4 oe 

eager for independent political ac- |] Frank Weitz, 243 . 

— * Me and beyond that offered J West Side Adv. Ag.) 853 Columbus Ave. 

old major parties. 

standing at their sides are their || Bong 

wives, sons, and daughters ready to |] §,0°uem. 127 Allerton Ave. 

back them in any move the Jerome Ad¥. Ag. 
a m up y y ost, 11 ‘ve. Ave. 
Crushed, these men forged values Ba „ 

rl on they could live under D. Parmet 4B 10th Bi. * 

even most adverse conditions. Prinsman, — 

The outer shell of the world may “ "*>mewis, 586 Claremont P way 

be I with rot, but within Brooklyn „ 

new life are germinating Bromberg Adv. Ag., 90 Livingston 
Does not all this remind you of a J." Capper, 2178 btn St i 

paraphrase of Lenin’s momentous 25855 at n . 

words addressed to the dispossessed J Kendall & Cohen, 299 way 

and disinherited of Russia: Free- — ee itz Adv. Ag., 11 extn Ave. 

dom is the heritage of the strong ] People’s Booksh 

and not until the cook has come People's — 2 —4 


to rule can the question of the 
transformation of society become a 
reality? 

AND THAT'S HAPPENING! 


OGRE for 
Spain Hero 
Tomorrow 


Sam Stone e Youngest of 
3 Williamsburg Boys 
with Loyalists, 


A memorial meeting for Sam 
Stone, a young hero 21 years old, 
who fell fighting for democracy in 
Spain, will be held tomorrow at 
the Willoughby Mansion, 665 Wil- 
loughby Ave., Williamsburgh. 

Sam is the youngest of the three 
Stone brothers who left for Spain 
seven months ago to fight fascism. 

The Stone brothers have been 
the inspiration for the youth of 
Williamsburgh to get together into 
an anti-fascist united front and 
formed the Williamsburgh Friends 
of the Lincoln Battalion, which 
raised $150 at its last affair. This 
organization is receiving the fullest 
support from all progressive mind- 
ed people and organizations of the 
Community, including the Young 
Democrats, Young Israel, Assembly- 
man Maisel, Youth Section of the 
A.LP. 

Among the speakers will be 
Samuel Stember, recently returned 
from Spain, Sadie Doran, organ- 
izer of the .Communist Party, 
Michael Saunders, Kings County 
leader of the. Young Communist 
League, and the father of the 


Stone boys. 

A starting at Graham 
Ave. and Varet St. at 7 P.M. will 
march to Willoughby Mansion 
where the meeting will begin at 


; 
Army Fliers Killed 

GOOCHLAND, Va., Aug. 18 (UP). 
Col. William. C. McChord, chief 
of the operating division in the of- 
fice of the chief of the army air 
corps, and Sgt. Michael J. O’Con- 
nell, were killed here today when 
a plane in which they were enroute 
to Atlanta, Ga., crashed and burst 
into flames. 


——— 
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| AFLEXPELS 
C10 UNIONS 


Communists iy Jeo a 
for Unity of All 
Union Members 


‘BRIDGEPORT, Conn., Aug. 18.— 
maintain 


17 
He 


f 
5 


BREE 
15 


CIO COUNCILS 
P. , sub-regional 
director of the CIO, announced that 


Garrett said: 

“This is a further effort on the 
part of William Green to divide la- 
bor. This announcement came as 
no surprise to us although we were 
hopeful of avoiding a definite split 
of labor in Connecticut. 

“Every effort of the CIO in New 
England was directed to maintain- 
ing the greatest degree of coopera- 
tion between the A. F. of L. unions 
and CIO unions. Our position is 
unaltered. 

“The campaign of the CIO will 
continue unabated with the setting 
up of industrial union councils 
throughout Connecticut, as this will 
be necessary to protect the interests 
of labor, including the thousands of 

d workers.” 

Other CIO leaders emphasized 
that the CIO unions have no quar- 
rels with the members of the A. 
F. of L. unions nor with those of 
the State Federation executive 
council who were forced to vote sus- 
pension by orders from higher ups 
in the A. F. of L. 

Along with an article by William 
Z. Foster, national chairman of the 
Communist Party, entitled “The 
Road to Trade Union Unity.” the 
—— Committee of the C. issued 

an ‘appeal to the unions stressing 


for unity, send 
Federation of Labor and to every 
vice-president of the Federation. 
Have every Central Labor Union 
act immediately for unity. Elect 
delegates who are pledged to fight 
for trade union unity and against 
splitting. Instruct your delegates to 
carry out the mandate of the mem- 
bership.” 


Race Tolerance 
LeetureScheduled 
Here on Tuesday 


(Daily Worker Harlem Bureau) 

“The Implications of the World 
Congress Against Racial and Anti- 
Semitism” will be the subject of a 
lecture to be given Tuesday, Aug. 
31, at 8 P.M., at the Steinway Hall, 
113 W. 57th St., under the auspices 
of the American Society for Race 
Tolerance, it was announced to- 
day. 
Prof. Bernard D. N. Grebanier, 
chairman of the delegation which 
will represent the Society at the 
Congress, will deliver the lecture. 

The World Congress, convening in 
Paris Sept. 10 to 13, will be repre- 
sented by delegates from practically 
every country in the world. 


Silk Companies 


“ward McDonald, federal mediators 


A = a 


Tied Up 


by Strike | 


Building Service Union Calls Walkouts in 
22-Story Buildings After Owners Refuse 
to Include All Workers in Agreement 


> The two 22-story Hudson Terminal Buildings at 30 
and 50 Church Street were tied up by a strike of 300 builde © 
ing service workers yesterday, halting. elevator’ service 
used to accommodate the 1,500 firms employing about 8,000 
office employes. Local 32-B of the Building Service Eme 


Join Hands * 


Fight on TWOC 


49 Mills in in Paterson 
Resume Operations 
Under Contracts 


As most of the industry was al- 
ready operating under a CIO con- 
tract, 12 large Pennsylvania silk 
firms, led by the Duplan Silk Corp. 
yesterday formed an association to 
a “united front” against the 
Textile Workers Organizing Com- 
mittee. | 
At general TWOC headquarters 
the move of these bitter enemies 
of unionism was discounted as al- 
most all their mills employing 13,- 
500 workers are shut. Most of their 
plants are located in the anthracite 
coal area, completely organized by 
the United Mine Workers, and there 
is slim chance that any of the 
plants would be able to reopen. 
At Paterson, N. J., the number of 
mills resuming operations grew to 
49 yesterday and Irving Abramson, 
organizer of the TWOC there, pre- 
dicted that by this weekend or Mon- 
day the majority of the Paterson 
workers would be back on their jobs 
under signed contracts. 
There was still a deadlock in the 
negotiations with the Commissioner 
Manufacturers Assn. which com- 
bines the small contracting firms. 
The association is demanding lower 
wage rates for its members than 
the standard TWOC contract now 
covering 34,000 silk workers pro- 
vides. 
Father Francis J. Haas and Ed- 


here, still held hopes that a con- 
ference would be arranged between 
the union and representatives of the 
newly formed association. A factor 
believed especially favorable for the 


weeks are crucial in the season. 

From Allentown it was reported 
that settlement of the Maxwell Silk 
Mills raised to 18 the number of 
firms that settled there. 


‘At Easton, | 


® ployes’ International Union called 


the strike at 8:45 A. M. after negoe 
tia tions for a new agreement cole 
lapsed. 

The huge buildings, owned by the 
Hudson and Manhattan Railroad, 
| Cover almost two square. blocks om 
| Church St. from Fulton St. to Corte 
land St. a ee ae ·—·wÜ2 
bridges over Dey St 

The strike, affecting elevator — 
erators, porters, mechanics, chare 
women, maintenance men, firemen 
and electricians, cut off elevate? 
service on 40 elevators. By noon, 
the company tried to operate twe 


PICKET OUTSIDE 


Hundreds of office workers had 
gone home rather than climb stairg 


or use two elevators. Outside, 
orderly picket lines were maine 
tained. © 


‘Union spokesmen declared tha 


week, a $28 minimum weekly wage, 
time and a half for overtime, vaca« 
tions and holidays with. pay, and 
the closed shop. Arthur Harckhan, 
secretary of Local 32-B, charged 
that the men were required to work 
66 hours a week. 

Negotiations, conducted for the 
past two months, broke down when 


in operating the two large office = 


bufidings. 

The buildings house such firms 
as the Baldwin Locomotive hedges 
the American Car Foundry Co. and 
the U. S. Steel Products Co. 


Roosevelt Flays | 
Tory Rider to 
Tax Legislation 


union is the fact that the next few tio 


Pa, settlement with the Vulcan Silk 
O0. the number d mills: 
under tract to fle. 
Pickets from the Allentown and 
Easton area reinforced those at 
Lancaster, Pa. where the large 
Stehli mill is located. There was 
very little operation at Lancaster. 


Yonkers Inquiry 
Into Brutality 
By Cop Urged 


Immediate disciplinary proceed- 
ings against Patrolman Cecil 
Cooper for the “brutal bullying” of 
Rev. Verlynn Sprague last Satur- 
day in Yonkers, N. Y., was urged 
upon Chief of Police Edward J. 
Quirk by the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union today. The Rev. Sprague 
was arrested when’ he started to 
take down the shield number of | 
Patrolman Cooper who sought to 


ister’s shoes. 


JELECTROLY S1 F 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR PERMANENTLY 
REMOVED (MEN AND WOMEN) 
Results yo gg — Personal Service 
MY BY 


CHAS. H. LANDIS 


171 W. Tist St., B’way. EN. 2-9150 


weakens the anti-trust laws, is ef- 
fective only in those states which 
permit such agreements. 

Early in the session Mr. Roose- 
velt wrote Vice-President John N. 
Garner that the Miller-Tydings 
measure would raise prices to con- 
sumers and urged that the proposal 
be sidetracked. It was led, 
but Senator Millard Tydings, D., 
Md., offered it as a “rider” to the 
District tax bill and it was adopted 
— not related to the meas- 


stop a boy from shining the — 


SANDWICH 
LUNCH 


101 University Place 
(Just Around the Corner) 
Phone TOmpkins Square 6-9780-97861 


Save With Safety at 
Dinnerstein’s Drug Store 


658 Rockaway Av.,cor. Dumont Av. 
Special attention relief prescriptions 


— 


SHOPPERS’ GUIDE 


For Your Convenience and Economy 


Manhattan 


Army-Navy Stores 


NOW—30 Stations Where 
You May Place Your 
WANT AD! 


M anhattan 
42nd St. 


Di * Dorskind, 147 — 

A. ien de 4207 Broadw 
2848 — 
Bookshop, 


RENT! BUY! SELL! 
Through Daily Worker 
Want Ads! 


A sa DEAL. 121 3rd Ave., at 14th 
St. Tents and Camp Supplies. 
HUDSON, 105 Third Ave. cor 13. Vaca- 
tion, tent and amp equipment. 
Clothing 
NEWMAN BROS. Men's & Young Men's 
Clothing. 84 Stanton St., nr. Orchard. 


. Dentists 


. SHIPERSON, 353 E. lan St., 
ist ae Hours 9-9, Sun. 10-2. 


cor. 


©. WEISMAN, Surgeon Dentist, 
1 Union Sq. W., Suite sit 


GR. 17-6296. 


DR. I. 1108 Second Ave., 


Laundries (Hand) 


W. 63rd. 00. 


CHINA. 28 5-5849. 
he lb. Shirts de extra. Shirts only 


10c. 


Mattresses 


|| REMADE & Sterilized. 
Comfortable Mattress Co. 
DR. 4- 6543, 


Oculists and Opticians 


COOPERATIVE OPTICIANS. Union Shop. 
Room 


1 Union Sq. W. (cor. 14th St.). 
806. GR 71-3347. 

COHEN’S 117 Orchard St. DR. 4-9850. 
Prescriptions filled. Lenses duplicated. 


v. RELKIN, bet. 
58th-59th Sts. VO. §-2290. 9 to 8 daily. 


a eg 
„ % E. Bway. 


Patronize these morcnants | 
who patronize your paper! 
Mention the DAILY and SUN- 


| from these advertisers. 


' Optometrist 


Y M. BLANK, Optometrist, 367 1 
Ave., near 3ist. LO. 3-2888. 


OPTOMETRIST r yes 


St. 


Radio Service 


SETS and Service- Gol Rad. 306 
Nicholas Ave., near 125th. UN. 4-7293. 


* 


Restaurants 


eat at Siegel's Kosher Restau- * 


FURRIERS 
rant, 139 W. 28th 8&t., det. 
Stationery 


GENSUP STATIONERY COMPANY, INC., 
Formerly Genera) Supply, largest supply 
mimeo 14 mn lowest prices. Buy at 
100 per cent union stationers. 

41 EAST 14TH ST. GRAMERCY 17-7211 


Typewriters & Mimeographs 


6-7th Aves. 


ALL new and rebuilt, JE Al. 
une Oe 832 Broadway. AL. 4-4828. 


Bronx 


Cafeteria 


CO-OPERATIVE Dining Room. Self- 
Service. Banquets arranged. 2700 Bronx 
Park East. 


DAY WORKER when you buy 


ASSOCIATED 8. 
examined, — fitted. 247 W. eth 
ME. 3-32 


— | PIRST 
St. | Gro. 


| Moving & Storage 
J. J SANTINI. Moving. fireproof stor 

No money down. 932 Southern 

vard. DAy*on 9-7900 


Brooklyn 


Baby Carriages 

; a 

SAUL'S. 31 Graham Ave., cor. Cook St. 
Juvenile Furn. Bilt-Rite. Storkline. 
Open evenings. 


i Reais 


Gas Station 


WEES ELE da 
GRADE, East 98th St. & Blake Ave 
Union. Happy Motoring. 


| Optometrist 


— 


BRESALIER. Eyes examined, glasses 
fitted. 525 Sutter Ave. IWo member, 


Wet Wash Laundry | Bae 


Union. Call & deliver, 
6-7090. 


anh eee 


VERMONT. C.LO. 
457 Vermont. AP. 


BRIGHTON BEACH 
Fruits & Vegetables 


Fresh daily fruits & vegee 
Brighton Beach Ave. 


; 


— 


Luncheonette 


PEARL’ 8 Breakfast, lunch, dinner. 
cream, drinks. 711 Brighton Beach Pons corel 


Men's Wear 


Jacks .Ccmplete line 
Also Sportwear. —— 
Workers prices. 
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elevators, but service broke down. 


the strike was called for a 48-hour 
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Soviet Expert Sees | 
Major Fight Now On» 


4 Nekrassov Analyzes Shanghai Fighting in the 
IL. S. S. R. Press—Stresses Huge Japanese 
Forces Nov in China 
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Poster Tells of Develop- 
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fallen to but 7.425. 


(Continued from Page 1) 


— — 


Were supported by tanks and air- 


es. 

“On July 31, the Chinese troops 
Worn out dy continuous fiehting 
and not having received the slight- 
est aid from outside were rorced 
to withdraw from the region of 
Peiping and Tientsin and retreat 
southward to new positions beyond 
the Pei-Ho River. 
his concludes the first stage of 
military operations in North China. 

this initial period of military 
Operations, only the 29th Army 
fought for the Chinese. In the 
Most intense moment of battle, it 
was deprived of united leadership 
when General Sung Che-Yuan, 


~ 


Pleading illness, left for the South, 


and at the same time it received no 
Support from Nanking. 
SCATTERED FASHION 
“They fought, therefore, in an 
inated, scattered 
Without unity of purpose. 
Por these reasons the 29th Army 
Was unable to take advantage of 
the situation which was objectively 


‘ favorable to it. 


“As a result of the retreat of the 
Chinese units, the Japanese seized 
the most important strategic points 
in North China, including the Pei- 
ping-Tientsin railway junction, and 
eut railway communications be- 
tween Chahar and Suiyuan prov- 
inces, as well as between other 
Provinces of China. 

_“As far as the Nanking Govern- 
ment was concerned, it merely con- 
dentra ted large forces in the south- 
ern portions of the provinces of 
Hopei and Shantung along the rail- 
way line which passes through 
them 


“The total number of Chinese 
troops concentrated today in the 
North can be calculated from the 
following: 

140,000 MEN 

“In the Peiping-Hankow sector, 
there are 12 to 15 Nanking divi- 
sions numbering approximately 
140.000 men. The main part of 
this army is concentrated in the 
southern part of Hopei province. 
The advance units of the 29th 
Army are situated in the Liansiang 


“In the. Tientsin-Pukow sector 
there are approximately eight to 
ten infantry divisions, including 
Nanking divisions, numbering 
up to 100.000 men, The main forces 
are the Tsinchow region. The 


90th Army advance units here are 


region of Tsinghal. 
the 
are approximately 15 infantry 
n up to 140,000 

this As 


med by the troops ef Bi- 
from Shansi province. 

Advance units of Nanking troops 
numbering approximately five in- 
fantry divisions are holding the 
region of Kalgan and Nankow. 
Taking advantage of the insuffi- 
cient activity of the Chinese troops 
in the south of Hopei province, the 


Japanese high command transferred, 


its main attention to the Northwest, 
in the direction of Kalgan. 


NANKOW STATION 


“On Aug. 5 the Japanese were in 


on of Nankow station. Their 
advance was halted by Chi- 

nese troops on the Nankow moun- 
pass, in which region fierce 
taking place at the pres- 


The offensive on the Northwest 
a task of utmost importance for 
the Japanese high command. The 


seizure of Nankow pass and Kalgan 


“would be of major strategic and po- 


Atical significance for Japanese im- 
lism 


“An ‘incident’ of the usual type 


fashion, | 


Suiyuan-Kalgan sector 


im Shanghai, the staging of an at- 


tack on two Japanese sailors by Chi- 
nese soldiers, led to the concentra- 
tion in Shanghai harbor on Aug. 
11 of a large Japanese fleet, num- 
| bering 29 ships, and the landing on 
the same day of Japanese troops 
numbering 6,000-7,000 men. 


MILITARY OPERATIONS 


“Following .this military opera- 
tions started between the Japanese 


and Chinese garrisons. The first 
clashes between the Chinese troops 
and the Japanese troops in Shang- 
hai developed into fierce large-scale 
fighting, with both sides sending 
large forces of infantry, artillery 
and aviation into the fray. 

“The initiative during the last 
few days has been in the hands of. 
the Chinese troops, who have 
showed the spirit for an offensive 
as well as qualities or resistance. 

“The offensive of the Chinese 
troops continues to develop success- 
fully on all sectors of the Shanghai 
front. 

“The Chinese high command is 
obviously striving to liquidate the 
Japanese garrison before the ar- 
rival of fresh Japanese reinforce- 


ments. 

“The brilliant work of the Chi- 
nese air force deserves mention. 
| “Thus the military clashes which 
began on July 8 in the region of 
Lukouchiao, and which, in the 
words of the British press, bore the 
character of a ‘local conflict,’ has 
grown into a war of Japanese im- 
périalism against the Chinese peo- 
ple for the purpose of seizing the 
whole of China.” 


Wilkins Joins 
Search For 
USSR Aviators 


More Soviet Planes 
Set to Take Off 
On Air Signal 


(Continued from Page 1) 
an air base has been set up by 
four Soviet scientists, to calm down 
before ordering the planes into the 
air. 

The Government Commission in 
charge of trans-pelar flights to the 
United States reported that they 
were unable to establish communi- 
cations with Levaneysky, though 
they continued to hear indistinct 
Signals on the wave-length of his 
radio, 


RESCUE PLANES 
GROUNDED AT FAIRBANKS 


FAIRBANKS, Alaska, Aug. 18.— 
Rescue planes waiting to take up 
the search for the lost Soviet fliers 
were grounded here by rains and 
heavy clouds, while snowstorms ex- 
tending to the Pole were in prog- 
ress further North. 

The Soviet scientists at the Pole 
reported sub-zero temperature there 
and a strong East wind. A low 
pressure area prevailed above Point 
Barrow, Alaska, causing fears that 
the storm might continue for days. 

A MacKenzie Air Lines ship 
piloted by Bob Randall flew from 
Aklavik, where two American rescue 
fliers, Jimmy Mattern and Joe 
Crosson, were grounded, to Point 
Barrow. He stayed at Point Barrow 
for the night because of the bad 
weather. 


Chinese refugees from Chapei 
lived in the streets of the Inter- 
national Settlement (above) dur- 
ing the Japanese invasion of 
Shanghai in, 1932. Even the Set- 
tlement is not safe in the current 
battle in which Nippon has in- 
vaded the city’s foreign area. 
Center photo shows Chinese on 
Soochow Creek seeking safety in 
the Settlement in 1932. 


Rand Official 
Head of New 
Phony Union 


Boote Led Emplo ye 
Association Financed 
By Typewriter Co. 


(Continued from Page 1) 


DALI WORKER, 


Fleeing From Big Japa 


outfits were set up during the 
strike at the company's plants at 
Middletown and Syracuse. 

While under the terms of the 
Wagner Act, they could technically | 
claim to be “labor organizations,” | 
nevertheless, the Labor Board found | 
them to be 
dummy organizations operated by | 
the respondent (Remington-Rand, | 
Inc.) to further the back-to-work 
movement and break the strikes.“ 

How were they financed? It is 
apparent,” said the Labor Board, | 
“that these associations had many | 
expenses — offices, telephones, ad- 
vertisements, printed literature, of- 
fers of trips to Ilion, etc. Yet there 
is no indication of any means 


whereby the associations themselves 


obtained the large funds necessary 
to defray such expenses. There 
were no dues, no requests for con- 
tributions. The money obviously 


came from the respondent (Rem- | 


ington-Rand, Inc)“ 

How closely James Rand, in con- 
junction with professional _ strike- 
breaker Bergoff, guided the back- 
to-work activities 6f Boote’s out- 
fit, was disclosed when Bergoff was 
called to testify before the Labor 
Board. Here is a portion of his 
testimony: 

Question: Just what did Rand 
want to do that you thought was 
bad business judgment from your 
own point of view? 

Bergoff: I didn’t think that the 
conditions were quite right to war- 
rant the help being brought back. 


patience. 

Question: And is there a kind of 
build-up that is used? 

Bergoff: They had quite a num- 
ber of their own employes going 
about doing missionary work in 
Ilion. I imagine there were about 
forty or fifty loyal employes going 
around. Rand wanted my men to 
go around with these people. I 
was against it. 


“nothing more than 


I thought they needed a little more i 


l 
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‘Hatchet Gang’ Men Tell 


How They 


Operated 


(Continued from Page 1) | 


weeks,” is Moore’s version of his 
instructions from Larkin. 


SAME PAY 
He said that his pay while a 


member of the hatchet gang was 
the same per hour as on his job 
at the mill, but that he was offered 
$20 and a bottle of whiskey as an 
extra bonus for jobs such as the 
New Cumberland mission. 


Both Moore and Stuckey served 
on the hatchet gang during the last 
part of July 1936. 


They had been members of the 
Amalgamated Association in 1933 
and participated in the strike 
during October of that year, 


Unaware of exactly what their 
duties would be and anxious for 
some extra cash, they agreed to 
Congleton's offer unaware of what 
their exact duties would be. 

Moore said that he did not make 
the New Cumberland trip. Stuckey 
said that he went there, but didn't 
try hard to find the organizer. 


WANTED TO QUIT 


Immediately on his return, 
Stuckey said he went to Congleton 
and told him what his instructions 
had been and that he wanted to 
withdraw from the hatchet gang. 


“You don’t have to do this job 
if you don’t want al Congleton 
said and picked up the telephone 
to call up Tom Millsop, president of 
Weirton Steel, but Millsop was not 
n. 


Stuckey also told of receiving in- 
structions from Larkin to make 
trips to Weirton Heights. Ken- 
neth Koch lives on Weirton 
Heights. 


Describing Larkin instructions 
concerning union organizers he 
said: “He told us to go out and 
get them deported.” 

Both men attended meetings of 


the Employee Representatives in 


the basement of the sheet mill. 
NO QUESTIONING 


Weirton Steel's counsel, Clyde 
Armstrong, made no offer during his 
cross-examination to question the 
veracity of their evidence. 

He confined his rapid fire ques- 
tioning to an attempt to determine 
whether or not they were union 
members and how frequently they 
had seen Kenneth Koch. 

Elderly, white-haired Trial Ex- 
aminer Edward Grandison Smith 
sustained } 
Board attorney Allen Heald to this 
line of questioning. 

T have the right to certainly in- 
quire into. this mans interest of 
bias in this proceeding,” Armstrong 
said heatedly. 8 

Ves, but not for the purpose 
firing him,” Smith replied. - 

A POSSIBILITY 

When Armstrong asked if that 
was Smith’s assumption as to why 
he wanted to ask the questions, 
Smith said, “I am making no as- 
sumptions, but that is a possibility.” 

Earlier in the day, Charles 
Schroyer, who had also testified 
yesterday, told how he had been 
mercilessly beaten. by members of 
the hatchet gang. He also told how 
Koch was beaten several times. 

The evidence today indicated that 
Heald and John W. Porter, the two 
union Labor Board attorneys, have 
built their case from the bottom up. 

They began the hearing on Mon- 
day by calling witnesses who de- 
scribed company domination of the 
entire community. They then 
called several steel workers who 
had been fired for union activity. 


HATCHET GANG 


5 The climax of their case thus far 
has been the detailed testimony 


of 


the hatchet gang in the office of 


concerning the activities of the 


an objection by Labor 


Shangha 


. 
. “ 


Above picture shows one of the 
40 trucks used to rescue 2,000 
Chinese civilians during truce in 
the Sino - Chinese battle at 
Shanghai in 1932. Thousands of 
civilians have been slain in the 

present invasion of the city. 


F.D.R. Lashes 
Tory Attacks 


On Democracy 


President Condemns 
Liberty Leaguers 
in Roanoke Talk 


(Continued from Page 1) 


ed majority. . . . Your donstitu- 
tion is all sail and no anchor. 
Mither some Caesar or Napoleon 
will seize the reigns of govern- 
ment with a strong hand or your 
republic will be... laid waste by 
barbarians in the 20th Century as 
the Roman Empire was in the 
fifth.’” 

U. 8. LORD MACAULAYS 


“That, my friends,” President 
Roosevelt said, “with all due re 
spect to Lord Macaulay, is an ex- 
cellent representation of the cries 
of alarm which rise today from 
the throat of American Lord Ma- 
caulays. 

“It is of interest to read Macau- 
lay's letter with care—for I: find 
in it no reference to the improv- 
ing of the living conditions of the 
poor, to the encouragement of bet- 
ter homes or greater wages, or 
steadier work.” 

The President declared that he is 
“just as strongly in favor of the 
security of property and the main 
tenance of order as Lord Macau- 
la or the American Macaulays 
. today.“ 

„And,“ he added, “in this the 
American people are with me, too. 
But we cannot go along with the 
Tory insistence that salvation lies 
in the vesting of power in the 
hands of a select class, and that 
if America does not come to that 
system, America will perish. 


of American government. Majority 
rule must be preserved as a safe 
guard to both liberty and civiliza- 
tion.” 


hatchet gang. 


ment Into Mass 
Party 


In connection with the 18th 
_@nniversary of the Communist 
Party on Sept. 1, the Daily 
Worker is publishing sections of 
William Z. Foster's book, “From 
Bryan to Stalin,” on the origin 
and development of the Commu- 
nist Party. 


By William Z. Foster 


ARTICLE II. 


The 1919 split was even more dis- 

to the Socialist Party than 
: of 1912. The right wing had at 
last ousted the militant left wing, 


’ the very life blood of the Party, 
and the numerous ruinous conse- 


snces to the Party quickly showed 

aselves. Within a year the 
y's membership from 
822 to 26,766, and by 1927 it had 


_ The influence of the Party in the 
unions declined swiftly, and 
vote in the Presidential elec- 


petty 


left wing, by 1919, had 
>», OF was rapidly doing so, 


rigin of the U. 


I 


and 


—— 


of 1928 (262,806). was hardly. 


spent in Sing Sing penetentiary for 
ed revolutionary activities. He di 


/ 
4 
setting 


torship of the proletariat, the seiz- 
| ure of power, the role of the Party 
| and the trade unions, etc. In short, 
| as A. Bittleman says, it had ad- 
vanced “from vague Left Socialism 
el N n militancy. 
to the definite and solid founda- 
| tions of Leninism.” 
PARTY SET UP 


| Now ideologically and organiza- 
| tionally strong enough, the left 
wing proceeded to organize its own 
Party, the Communist Party. In 


fact, the expelled lefts set up two 


Parties, the Communist Labor Party 
(Aug. 31) and the Communist Party 
(Sept. 1). Only small differences in 
principle separated these parties, 
however, so they were fused 14 
months later, December, 1921, under 
the Secretaryship of C. E. Ruthen- 
berg. 

In all the vital events of these 
times — the Socialist Party fight 
against the war, the formation of 
the unit Party, etc. — the 
central left wing figure was Charles 
| Emil Ruthenberg. Born in Cleve- 
land on July 9, 1862, Ruthenberg 
was a devoted revolutionist and a 
clear-headed, resolute fighter. His 
name will be long preserved as one 
of the most capable leaders ofthe 
American working class. 

He was General Secretary of the 
Communist Party : 
ization in 1919 until his death, ex- 
|cept during the two years that he 


on March 2, 1927, at the age of 45 
Moscow, side by side with many 
other brave revolutionary fighters. 


WAVE OF STRIKES 8 
The founding of the two Com- 
munist Parties was met with bitter 
persecution from the government. 
The year of their birth; 1919, ex- 
perienced more strikes than any 
3 period on American history. 
t 


of the two Parties that 


from its organ-. 


and now lies buried in the Kremlin. | 


only three weeks after the 
up 


* 


ey 
moil, and the so-called liberal Wil- 
son government greeted the ad- 


2 E 

According to official government 
figuras, during the 1919-20 raids 
4.138 workers were jailed and 505 


} 


1 


vance of the dreaded Communist in addition to carrying on revolu- 
movement in the United States by tionary education, should become an 
launching the savage Palmer Red active participant in the every- 
Raids en November 7. 1019. Many day struggles - 

halls and workers’ homes were raid - their immediate economic and poli- 
ed: revolutionary newspapers were | tical demands. 

confiscated and suppressed; the new | | 


Party units were ruthlessly broken | class is the foundation and start 
up and their members slugged and ing 


and organization of the masses. 


| 


‘this indispensible work the new 


deported. It was a real baptism of 


fire for the Communist movement. 
The effect of it was to drive the 
two young Parties underground and 
| to reduce their previous vague and 
greatly overestimated membership 
| practically to only the resolute and 
convinced Communists. At the con- 
clusion of the Palmer terror the 
Communist membership had stabil- 
ized itself to about 10,000. 


| Besides the left wing of the Soc- 
lalist Party, other revolutionary 


streams went towards making up 
the newly-forming Communist Par- ership, its lack of theoretical devel- 


ty. During 1919-20 an important 
addition was the Haywood-Hardy- 


; 
1 


At the same time a num- 
ber of militants from the Socialist 
Labor Party also joined. Then, dur- 


ing the middle of 1921, came the 
Trade Union Educational League 
group, with such outstanding figures 


ed #5 J. W. Johnstone, J. Manley and 


S. T. Hammersmark, and including 
the Jay Fox Anarchist group. 

In the summer of 1921 the Social- 
ist Party suffered another left split, 
losing the Workers Council group 
(Engdahl, Trachtenberg, Lore, Fin- 
nish Federation). who joined up 
with the Communist Party in De- 
be taken as practically concluding 
the foundation period of the Com- 
cember 1921. The latter date may 
munist Party. ce ae 
In 1921 the Communist Party was 
no more than, a revolutionary pro- 


paganda organization. But to make 
itself into a real Bolshevik Party 


| 


of N. A., Left Wing of the Socialist 


and the leader of the working class 
it was imperative that the Party, 


the workers for 


For the daily fight of the working 


point for all revolutionary education 


In order to carry on effectively 


Communist Party had to overcome 
a whole series of wrong tendencies 
which it had inherited from the 
past. The Party’s fundamental! revo- 
lutionary line was correct, but its 
‘application of this line was very 
impractical. 

The basic weakness in it was the 
traditional trend of the American 
left wing to sectarianism. This 
“left” sectarianism, largely syndi- 
calist in character and of which De 
Leon was the principal theorizer, de- 
rived mainly from the inexperience 
of the left wing in actual mass lead- 


opment, the difficult objective con- 


ditions under which the revolution- 


in the United States. 


The Socialist Labor Party, Indus- 
trial Workers of the World, 8. L. 


Party, had all been heavily saturat- 
ed with such sectarianism and they 
largely passed it on to the new Com- 
munist Party. 


LACK OF UNDERSTANDING 


The essence of this left“ sectar- 
ianism was an exaggerated belief in 
the power of revolutionary propa- 
ganda alone, due to a lack of un- 
derstanding of the elementary fact 
that revolutionary spropaganda can 
educate and ize the masses 


only if it is linked up with and ad- ency 


justed to the every-day struggles of 
the workers. The “left” sectarian- 
ism manifested itself by an imprac- 


| sulted very 


slogans (usually twisted and dis- 
torted) that, had no connection with 
the workers’ immediate needs. This 
failure to adapt the revolutionary 
slogans to specific conditions re- 
largely in keeping the 
revolutionists apart from the masses 
and in condemning them to sterile, 
dogmatic, sectarian isolation: over a 
period of many years. 

Among the traditional types of 
American “left” sectarianism were 
the following: (a) rejection in prin- 
ciple of the struggle for immediate 
political demands; (b) anti-parlia- 
mentarism, or refusal to participate 
in government elections and politi- 
cal activities; (c) dual industrial 
unionism, or organization of ideal 
independent unions, instead of par- 
ticipation in existing mass unions; 
(d) anti- united front tendency, or 
failure or’ refusal to unite with 
natural allies (Progressives, Negroes, 
poor farmers, etc.), and agitation 
against the Labor Party in princi- 
ple; le) mechanical application in 
the United States of the revolution- 
ary experience of workers in other 


countries without due regard to the 


different situation; (f) illegalism 
and other forms of romantic revo- 


d 
of the religious question; 
Americanism, or ignoring and flout- 
ing of American traditions and cul- 
ture. From its foundation, the C. 


P. had to wage war against these 
leftist tendencies. 


RIGHT WEAKNESSES 
In developing its practical mass 
politics, the Communist Party also 
has often had to combat the right 
deviation, the openly opportunistic, 


tical approach to the masses; the 
of revolutionary 


S. Communist Party 


® 


Many Left Tendencies 
Overcome by Party 


in Development 


zation in 1919, the fight against. sec- 
ism had gotton well under 
way. Lenin led in this. Lenin was 
doubly great as a leader in that he 
was not only a towering Marxian 
theoretician, but also the greatest 
of all practical revolutionary lead- 
ers. . While theoretically analyzing 
capitalist im he at the 
same time worked out in detail the 
strategy and tactics to us in the 
fight against it, and then applied 
them victoriously in the struggle. 
Lenin in developing the Bolshevik 
line of the maximum mass struggle 
against capitalism, fired heavily into 
the right opportunist trend, the 


but he als® ruthlessly attacked the 
dangerous “left” sectarianism in all 


its various manifestations. His 
pamphiet, “Left-Wing” Commun- 
ism: An Infantile Disorder,” is a 


“I seek no change in the form. 


Even prior to the Party's organi- 


greatest danger to the revolution, | 
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Japanese Hung Back 
In Shanghai Drive 


5 N ipponese Warships 


Are Sunk by Chinese 


Daring Gunboat Raid—tInvader 
Stopped on All Fronts 


(Continued from Page 1) 


lines, and surrounded nearly all the 
land approaches to the Japanese 
positions in the Hongkew area of 
the International Settlement, ad- 


| | joining the Chapei region of the 
Chinese ci 


POSITION DESPERATE 
The position of 10,000 Japanese 


- | bluejackets in the whole Northern 


Yangtsepoo, crea 
a diversion by firing on the Japa- 
warships which were forced to 
both banks of the Whangpoo 


Dollar Steamship Line docks. 


PLANES ACTIVE 

It appeared that an oil storage 
tank was aflame as the roar of the 
fire could be heard clear to the 
Cathay Hotel where United Press 
correspondents watched the battle 
from an observation tower. 

It was a clear night and Japanese 
planes were in the air on all fronts. 
A squadron dropped incendiary 
bombs on Ghinese contingents in 
Range Road. Flames leaped high in 
the air from burning buildings. 

Earlier Mayor Yui had announced 
that Chinese had driven the Jap- 
@nese from the vicinity of the 
American - owned Shanghai Power 
Company's plant in Yangtsepoo and 
expected to capture the entire Jap- 
anese position in Hongkew. The 
plant is guarded by U. S. blue- 
jackets. 


CASUALTIES HEAVY 


He promised to protect foreign- 
owned property south of Soochow 
Creek, in the Anglo-American area, 
if the Settlement Council would 
keep all Japanese out of these dis- 
tricts 


_ Casualties on both sides were 
heavy and it was estimated the 
total for the week of heavy fighting, 
including civilians, was more than 
7500 dead and 20,000 wounded. 
Chinese admitted their casualties 
were the heaviest because they were 
on the offensive. : 


hammered away at the entrenched 
Chinese positions in the craggy 
mountains flanking the Nankow 
Pass on the Peiping-Suiyuan Rail- 
way, northwest of Peiping, but were 
making no progress. 

South of Peiping, along the Pei- 
ping-Hankow Railway, and south of 
Tientsin on the Tientsin-Pukow- 
Nanking Railway, the Chinese lines 
also held fast. 

But fighting on these sectors was 
obscured by the great Shanghai 
battles. . 

Removal of foreigners, including 
Japanese, was proceeding at Tsing- 
tao, big port of Shantung province 
between Shanghai and Tientsin. A 
Japanese attack on more than 
75,000 Chinese soldiers concentrat- 
ed around that city was forecast 
for next week. 


OFFENSIVE HALTED 


British military intelligence 
Said the Japanese offensive on 
land had been definitely halted 
and turned into a defensive fight 
on all fronts but Pootung. Tey 
thought the Japanese would be 
lucky to hold their own in the 
vital water front areas until then 
army reinforcements can de 
brought into position. 

It was emphasized, however, that 
the Japanese controlled the air. 
Chinese planes which earlier had 
bombed the Japanese regiments 
landing at Liuho, on the Yangtse. 
17 miles northwest of Shanghai, 
had been driven away. 

The Japanese were said to have 
concentrated more than 300 planes 
in the Shanghai area. They have 


have 150 planes there. These were 
believed to be army , machines. 
Naval planes are being cared for 
by aircraft carriers off the mouth 
of the Yangtee. 

FIGHTING INTENSE 

As dawn approached the fighting 
in the International Settlement and 
adjacent areas was intense. 

Crux of the struggle, it appeared, 
was the line of Japanese warships 
in the Woosung. | 

The Chinese were trying to fight 
their way into positions where they 


tion. 
The Chinese, for the moment, 
seemed to be gaining the upper 


REINFORCEMENTS 

Additionally, in an effort to pre- 
vent eventual carrying out of the 
large Japanese pincers movement, 
designed to throw two converging 
lines around Shanghai, the Chinese 
were bringing up strong reinforce- 
ments from Nanking to confron 
the main Japanese army forces at 
Liuho on the Yangtse and below 
eee ote ee Oe the 

ver. 

On basis of the situation a 
3 A. M. British and American 
tary experts predicted a long battle 
The Japanese, they said, wi 
at least three army divisions pl 
the mixed brigade now 
and their to 
the ambitious 
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On the Northern front Japanese 


the Chinese morale is not broken, 
it was believed that the Japanese 
would need a month or more to 
drive the Chinese back to the lines 
12 miles outside the city which were 
established in the truce that ended 
the Shanghai war of 1932. 

This correspondent covered that 
war and can testify that the 
present operations are on a vastly 


larger scale. 


ADMIT REVERSES 

The Japanese naval attache last 
night admitted “reverses” in both 
the Yangtsepoo and Hongkew sece- 
tors. He said that Chinese had ate 
tacked continuously for 16 hours. 

Japanese had retired in the Ward 
Road area, in which there are big 
Japanese-owned cotton mills, after 
losing several killed including Naval 
Lieut. Saburo Kikuda, . 

The Japanese were shelled out of 
their positions in their big Kung- 
dah cotton mill. 

The British Exchange Telegraph 
Co. reported that a Japanese: air- 
craft carrier was heard sending 
radio messages ftom a point North 
of Hongkong indicating that Japa- 


nese occupation of South China 


ports may be impending. 
The Chinese 36th ‘Division, for- 


mer Manchurian troops of Marshal 


Chang Hsueh-liang, arrived and 
was participating in fighting on the 
Hongkew front. These soldiers, who 
were driven from Manchuria in the 
Chinese Japanese warfare of 1931, 
are known for their bitter ha 
of the Japanese. 1 . 
The N 50th Division was 
entrenched one mile inland from 
Pootung Point. 


GUARD IDZUMO 


Japanese destroyers were guard- 
ing the Idzumo, flagship of the 
third battle fleet, which was dam- 
aged by a torpedo from a Chinese 
“suicide boat” earlier this week. 

The Japanese additionally were 
operating armored motor boats car- 
rying heavy machine guns to fight 
off new attacks by the Chinese 
“suicide destroyers.” 

The Chinese cade thrown 
across the Whangpoo at the Upper 
end of the International Settle- 
ment last weck, to prevent move- 
ment of Japanese warships up- 
stream toward a pontoon bridge 
erected by the Chinese, was rein- 
forced by the five Japanese ships of 
the N.Y.K. Line's river fleet. 

These ships wege sunk behind the 
earlier barricade. 

OPERATE IN AIR 

The barricade across the channel 
of the Yangtse River, South of 
Nanking at Chinkiang, also was re- 


inforced, 
mme last 24 hours have been idea) 


for air operations and Japanese 
planes have bombed the Chinese 
battle lines, the Hungjao Airdrome, 
the Aurasia Airdrome, and the 
Lunghwa arsenal and airdrome: The 
Chinese earlier had removed all 
planes and equipment from these 
places. : 

Japanese continued in possession 
of th® million dollar Broadway 


‘Mansions apartment hotel in their 


defense sector of the International 
Settlement but had abandoned the 
Astor Hotel, nearby, after vigorous 
British representations. Both the 
hotels are British owned. 


HUNDREDS OF 
AMERICANS FLEE SHANGHAI 


SHANGHAI, Thursday, Aug. 19, 
(UP). — Terror-stricken foreigners, 
including hundreds cf Americans, 
fled from shell-wracked Shanghai 
today in the greatest mass exodus 
since the World War. 

They escaped in tenders, river 
boats, tugs and foreign warships. 
They chose to run a gauntlet of 
death down the Whangpoo where 
Japanese and Chinese guns blazed 
at each other over the muddy banks 
of the river, rather than face ex- 
ploding shells. 

Two hundred Americans, huddled 
in the narrow tweendecks of a Dol- 
lar Line tender, made the dash for 
safety last night—the third boat- 
load to reach the mouth of the 
Yangtse under ‘a hail of aerial 
bombs and big guns. 4 

Tomorrow more than 1.000 more 
will try to reach the Dollar Liner 
President Hoover, flagship of the 
Dollar fleet, which raced here from 
Manila to bring U. S. Marines and 
take away refugees. 

PASSES BLAZING LINES 


The U. S. S. Augusta steamed up 
the Whangpoo shortly before the 
tender left for the President Me- 
Kinley, three huge American flags 
flying and a fourth spread over its 
after-deck to warn off Chinese 

rs. 

The trim gray cruiser ran past 
blazing naval guns on the Japanese 
warships, strung along the 10-mile 
stretch of the Whangpoo, and blue- 
jacketed U. S. sailors landed to 
take charge of departing American 
women and children. 

While Admiral Harry E. Yameny, 
commandant of the Asiatic fleet, 
stood on the customs dock, the sall- 
ors herded departing refugees into 
the tender. . 

Two cameras were seized, and na- 
val officers issued orders that no 
pictures were to be taken, due to 
the danger of. drawing fire from 
Chinese snipers who lined the 


Harvard Prexy Has 
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Workers’Enemies 


Exposed 


1 


ERNEST VEIGH, of Canton, O. 
a former moulder by trade, has 
been expelled by the Communist 
Party from its ranks and is de- 
nounced by the Party as a traitor 
to the working class. : 


He had been out of the party 
several times for failure to pay dues 
and for violations of party rules. 
But, as a worker, he was taken back 
again when he promised to correct 
himself. He was expelled from the 
International Workers Order, also 
for failure to pay his dues, and, in 
general, had a reputation of being 
irresponsible and not trustworthy. 


It was, however, a shock to all 
his co-workers and acquaintances, 
when during the recent steel strike 
his picture appeared in.the local 
press aS one of a number of can- 
didates who had been appointed to 
the local police force, and when he 
was seen in police uniform, in a 
radio car, on strike-breaking duty. 


These facts speak for themselves. 
All workers and working-class or- 
ganizations will know him now for 
what he really is, and will guard 
themselves against any association 
with this traitor. 

DESCRIPTION: Veigh is of Hun- 
garian nationality; 32 years old, 5 
ft. 11 in. in height, 210 pounds in 
weight; he has brown hair, brown 
eyes and fair complexion; he is 
athletically built and has a round 
face. 


WILKES- BARRE 
COUNCIL BACKS 
WPA JOB BILL 


2 Members Contribute 
to Aid Alliance 
Job Marchers 


WILKES-BARRE, Pa., Aug. 18.— 
The City Council has unanimously 
endorsed the Schwellenbach-Allen 
Resolution. 

One councilman, Tom E. Wil- 
liams, a notorious red-baiting re- 
actionary, sputtered about the “un- 
American, shameful © intimidation 
that the Workers Alliance prac- 
ticed last year at the capitol in 

He was referring to the glorious 
17-day strike by t ds of 
Pennsylvanians who forced the Lib- 
erty Leaguers to grant a relief ap- 
propriation at a time when all re- 
lief grants were stopped, and hun- 
dreds of thousands were facing 
starvation. 

But when the time came to vote, 
Williams felt that he had to go 
along. 

A request for an appropriation to 
finance the National Job March was 
rejected, Mayor Charles N. Love- 
land claiming that it is illegal to 
use the city’s money or this pur- 
pose. But Councilman John Nobel 
publicly declared that he had al- 
ready given a personal donation, 
while Councilman William B. Hou- 
ser openly stated that he would do 
likewise. 

The plea for action on the reso- 
lution was presented by Harold 
Spencer, county organizer of the 
Alliance, 


Announee Six 
Amendments on 
November Ballot 


ALBANY, Aug. 18 (UP).—Secre- 
tary of State Edward J. Flynn an- 
nounced today the order in which 
the six proposed constitutional 
amendments and a bond issue’ will 
be placed on the November elec- 
tion ballot. 

The $40,000,000 bond issue for 
improvements to state institutions 
will be first. Constitutional amend- 
ments were arranged thusly: 

Four year term for governor and 
lieutenant-governor; two year term 
for assemblymen; permitting de- 
fendants in criminal trials, except 
Capital cases, to waive trial by jury; 
permit sheriffs to succeed them- 
selves; extending the jurisdiction 
and powers of the New York City 
court, and authorizing the legisla- 
ture to increase the powers of the 
New York municipal courts. 


Wealthy Heir Drives Car 
Into Six Trees But Fails 
In His Suicide Attempt 


MEDIA, a., Aug. 18 (UP).—A 
scion of a prominent shipbuilding 
family was in Media County Prison 
today in default of $25 bail, charged 
with driving his automobile into six 
trees in a suicide attempt. 

Police said Lester Mull, Jr., 18, of 
Sharon Hill, rammed his machine 
into the trees and knocked down a 
pole after his father refused him 
Permission to use the family ma- 
chine. 

He is a grandson of the late J. 
Harry Mull, former president of 
Cramp’s Shipbuilding Compay. 
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ALFRED GOERTZ 


Mourns the loss of its loyal members 


MAX KRAUTHAMER 
Whe have fallen on the battlefields of Spain 


. MEMORIAL MEETING 


Hoffman Refuses to 


'Protect Newsmen in 


Jersey Nazi Camp 


Children at Andover Face Military Discipline. 
Forced to Clean Dirty Latrines Without 
Sanitary Protection—Food Is Poor 


man refused protection to a 


land last Sunday. 


ANDOVER, N. J., Aug. 18.—Governor Hérold G. Hoff- 


group~of newspapermen who 


. 


wanted to look over the Storm-Troopers out at Camp Nord- 


The Nazi camp, open for nearly a month now, has been 


the subject of much protest on the 
part of the people who disagree 
with the governor's policy of letting 


William Tusher, city editor of the 
Yorkville Advance, accompanied by 
another newspaperman and a 
photographer, wrote the governor 
asking for police protection for a 
trip to Camp Nordland. Tusher, 
accompanied by another newspaper- 
man and a photographer, had pre- 
viously visited the Nazi camp and 
been roughly treated by the Jersey 
storm troopers. 

ASKED FOR COPS 

In his letter to Hoffman, Tusher 
referred to the violence visited on 
himself and his cOmpanions during 
the first visit and asked for , at 
least two policemen to go with 
them on the second visit. 

Hoffman refused, a 


vately owned venture,” the governor 
of New Jersey denied that he had 
authority to provide state police 
escort for the reporters. 

“Investigators have made re- 
peated investigations into condi- 
tions at camp but nothing has de- 
veloped that would warrant any 
action by the state of New Jersey,” 
he wired the editor of the Ad- 
vance. “I can only suggest that 
before your representatives descend 
upon the camp you. contact offi- 
cials of the camp and ask for in- 
terview just as you would do were 
you to attempt to obtain story from 
any other organization.” 

The newspapermen reported that 
at the time of their first visit to 
Nordland on Aug. 1, they were 
threatened with physical violence 
and surrounded by angry people 
who called them “lousy Jew bas- 
tards” and declared “we'll show you 
how we treat lying newspapermen.” 


KIDS IN DIVE 


been herded into the storm troop 
dive. 

D. Stellin, staff writer for the 
Deutshes Volksecho, liberal German- 
American weekly, after a tour of 
inspection of Camp Norland writes: 

“The general atmosphere was that 
of a state penitentiary. Brown uni- 
formed, brown-shirted Nazi senti- 
hels loofmed strangely in the sum- 
mer sunlight on the peaceful New 
Jersey countryside.... We were 
admitted to the midst of a multi- 
tude of children 

“They were all pale and de- 
pressed. ‘How do you like it here?’ 
I ask. ‘Do you have a nice time?’ 


Not very,’ a quiet youngster of 
eleven replies. 

“‘Why not?’ 

„They are too severe with us.“ 
| “They never let us play,’ another 
| objects. 

„ Fvery time we make a mis- 
take, they punish us by giving us 
work.’ 


MILITARY DISCIPLINE 


„Further questioning reveals that 
the children are made to undergo 
military exercises ‘discipline 
them.’ They also company of cor- 
poral punishment inflicted on 
them.” 

But the worst that Mr. Stellin re- 
ports is the obvious undernourish- 
ment of the children in that Nan 
camp Nordland. A diet which in- 
cludes neither meat nor fruits and 
provides scantily for the hunger of 
growing children. Sanitary condi- 
tions, too, he reports, are almost 
beyond description. 

“| little girls forced to clea 
the latrines, erected in the simple 
style of the German army. For 
this task no measures are taken to 
protect the children from possible 
infection—no rubber gloves or dis- 
infectant.” 

For this kind of “healthy” life, 
$4.50 is extracted from the family 
of each child at the camp every 
week. 

This is Camp Nordland, which 
Governor Hoffman of New Jersey 
“heils” so warmly and declares to 
be above investigation! 


Treasury Deficit — 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 18 (UP).— 
1 first 


six weeks of the 1938 fiscal year 
with a deficit of $292,558,037, almost 
two-thirds of its budgeted deficit 
for the entire 12 months, the Treas- 
ury daily statement for August 16 
disclosed today. 


500, I. . O. 
GEORGE ALLEN 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 19, 8 P.M. 
| 4 WEST 18th Sr., N. v. c. 
0 
f JOSE GIBERNAU 
. ° Spanish Consul for the Southwest 
And Other. 


Nazi sores fester on American soil. | 


Calling the Nazi camp a pri- 


G-Men to Probe 
Nazi Military 
Campsin U.S. 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 18 (UP). 
Attorney Gen. Homer S. Cum- 
mings announced today that he 
had asked Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation Director J. Edgar 
Hoover to investigate alleged 
Nazi military concentration 
camps in this country. 

Cummings said the order to 
Hoover was for a “cursory exam 
ination to determine if there is 
any need for a formal investiga- 
ae the Department of Jus- 


The investigation resulted from 
a letter by Rep. William M. Cit- 
ron, D., Conn., to the State De- 
partment several weeks ago 
charging that Nazis are training 
for military service in this coun- 


40,000 IN NEW 
MARYLAND Cd 
UNION COUNCIL 


Warn of Bethlehem Steel 
Pay Ruse as Election 
in Mills Approaches 


BALTIMORE, Md., Aug. 18—The 
newly-formed Industrial Union 
Council, the CIO central labor body 
here, has rolled up a membership of 
more than 40000, in 30 locals— 
more than were affiliated with the 
A. F. ef L. central body at any time 
in its history. 


Frank J. Bender, Maryland CIO 
director, was elected as president. 
Patrick Whalen, of the National 
Maritime Union was elected first 
vice-president; William Hobbs, of 
the Sparrows Point Bethlehem 
steel plant local, second vice-pres- 
ident; George H. Engeman of the 
American Newspaper Guild, third 
vice-president; Angela Bambace, of 
the International Ladies Garment 
Workers, fourth vice-president; and 
John R. Crown of the United Build- 
ing Trades, an independent union, 
for fifth vice-president. . 

An organization committee will 
coordinate the work of all CIO or- 
ganizers in Baltimore. Among the 
organizations that ported most 
rapid advance in recent weeks are 
the Street Railway Employes, Sugar 
Refinery Workers. Oi] Workers, 
Copper Workers, Bakery Workers, 
Hotel and Restaurant Workers and 
Cannery Workers. 

ELECTION TRICK SEEN 
IN BETHLEHEM RAISE 


LACKAWANNA, N. Y., Aug. 18.— 
CIO leaders here predict that the 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. is preparing 
to grant a small wage increase 
through “negotiations” with a dis- 
credited company union in an at- 
tempt to offset an overwhelming 
vote for the Steel Workers Organ- 
izing Committee in tune coming 
plant elections. 


The local office of the SW27 has 
issued a flood of appeals and bul- 
letins to the 15,000 workers in the 
Lackawanna plant of the company, 
Stressing that whatever increases 
are given are primarily due to the 
organizing work of the CIO. De- 
spite the company’s maneuvers 
there is clear evidence of a high 
sentiment for the CIO among the 
workers and a‘smashing victory is 
predicted.’ 


SUSPENDED AFL MEN 
TO APPEAL CASES 


SEATTLE, Wash., Aug. 18.—Four 
delegates to the Seattle Central 


Central Labor Council” will appeal 
their case to the Executive Council 
of the A. F. of L. Two are from 
the Teachers Union, one from the 
Postal Clerks and the fourth is 
from the Inland Boatmen. Others 
face similar charges 


Referring to the basis for the 


GIBBSBORO, N. J., Aug. 18.—A 
vigilante organization styling itself 
as an independent union today is- 
sued threats against the CIO if it. 
doesn't “get out of town.” The CIO 


| to be replaced 


ClO 10 LAUNCH 
DRIVE. AGAINST 
RYAN INILA 


Maritime Unions Join in 
Campaign Against His 
Longshore Control 


Mervyn Rathborne, secretaty of. 
the C. I. O. Maritime Committee, 


tee had begun an offensive against 
Joseph P. Ryan’s control of the In- 
ternational Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation. 


Rathborne announced that at a 
conference early in the week with 
Harry Bridges, West Coast O. I. O. 
director and leader of the Pacific 
Coast Longshoremen; John Brophy, 
C. I. O. director; and Joseph Our- 
ran, leader of the National Mari- 
time Union, a C. I. O. affiliate, it 


in the war for East Coast 


resenting the A. F. of L. and the 
committee as representing the 
C. I. O. 

“We have put on 30 organizers,” 
Mr. Rathborne announced, “and be- 
fore the week is out, we will have 
signed on several more. We have 
opened an office at 10 Bridge St. 


” 


Boston, Baltimore, Philadelphia and 
New Orleans. 


WEARY OF RYAN | 

“Our committee has received 
definite assurance that many long- 
shoremen are weary of Ryan’ 
gangster tactics in his 
union and many of them are ready 
to fight to destroy Ryan’s leader- 
ship—a leadership which has led 
his union into disrepute wherever 
hones union men congregate. 

“We are receiving the full sup- 
port of the National Mariteme 
Union, the American Radio Tele- 
graphists Association and the 
Marine Engineers Beneficial Ass0o- 
ciation in this drive to better the 
conditions of the East Coast 
longshoremen.” 

Rathborne said that hundreds of 
longshoremen had appeared at the 
new offices of the C. I. O. Maritime 
Committee within the past week to 
offer their services in the drive to 
organize the dock workers into the 
C. I. O. 

He also announced that the Pa- 
cific Coast Marthe Cooks and Stew- 
ards had voted 899 to 134 to go 
O. I. O. and 923 to 66 to participate 
in the Marine Unity Conference to 


Frisco 5 & 10 
Girls Win 
Short Strike 


32 Lunch Rooms Closed 
—Furniture Workers 


Are Also Out 


SAN FRANCISCO, Aug. 18. (FP). 
—In four days the girls who walked 
out of 15 Woolworth and Newberry 
five-and-dime stores in San Fran- 
cisco won their strike. 

Apparently alarmed by threats to 
spread the strike to other cities, 
the chains cepitulated and granted 
a modified union shop. Union mem- 
bers are to be hired when they are 
available; if they are not, outsiders 
may be hired temporarily, but are 
ö aced by unlon members 
as soon as available ones are of- | 
fered. 

The. strikers also won a $20-a- 
week minimum, with a 10 per cent 
raise for anyone already receiving 
more than $20, and a 44-hour week. 

In other San Francisco strike 
news, 32 Foster lunch rooms were 
closed by a strike. Culinary work- 
ers, janitors, bakers, bakery wagon 
drivers, and engineers are walking 
out. The best the company offered 
was a scale averaging $1 a day 
less than the prevailing pay, and 
it refused offers of a 90-day or 
longer extension for readjustments. 

Furniture workers are also on 
strike against the Simon Mattress 
Co., where conditions have been 
notoriously bad. They are demand- 
ing $5 a day, an increase of from 
15 to 40 per cent over the present 
scale. They also. want preferential 
hiring and a week’s vacation with 
pay. Negotiations are proceeding. 

Union shoe and clothing sales- 
men have accepted a contract giv- 
ing them a $36.80 basic weekly 
wage, union recognition, and a 48- 
hour week. Hotel negotiators have 
extended conferences to Aug. 26 be- 
fore resorting to arbitration. : 


White Collar Problems 
Discussed at Meeting 
At Northwestern L. 


EVANSTON, III., Aug. 18. (FP). 
—The Place of the White Collar 


Worker in the Changing Economic 
Scene was the subject of a 2-day 


— conference held in connection with 


the Summer School for Office Work- 
ers, a workers’ education project 

ted at Northwestern Univer- 
sity. 


cial service employes, postoffice 
clerks, municipal workers and tech- 
nicians were made. This year's 
summer school brought 40 young 
men and women from 15 states, 
Canada, England and Sweden to 
the campus here to attend the 2- 
week or the 4-week session, ac- 
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announced to day that the commit- | 


was decided to take the offensive 
jurisdiction as fought by Ryan rep- 


and are opening branch offices in| 


be held in Chicago on August Both. 1e 


cording to the length of their vaca- 
tions : | 
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Tenants Union Seeks 
Real Housing Bill 


Demands Passage of Original Wagner-Steagall 
Measure with Removal of Amendments 
. Added to Bill in the Senate 


originally drafted. 


ner Housing Bill would have given 
new life, pointed out the unwork- 
able, criminal changes in the bill 
as the Senate passed it.The Union 


joker of the housing progra 
together, The points of th 
ment follow: 9 
“The farmers of the Housing bill 
undoubtedly had certain principles 
in mind which if followed would, 
they believed, create a workable 
housing program. The Senate in 
passing the bill and the House 
Committee in reporting it out have 
changed the bill to an alarming 
extent making the bill practically 
izable and absolutely un- 
workable. An evaluation of the 
principles will make clear why the 
amendments must be removed and 
the original bill restored if Con- 
gress is sincerely interested in the 
passage of a Housing bill. 


ADEQUATE SUBSIDY 


“1. The first principle of a low- 
rent housing program the abso- 
lute necessity for an adequate sub- 
sidy. This principle is recognized 
by both the original bill and the 
amendments. 

“The origina] bill in this respect, 


calling for subsidy payment by the 
Federal government, is workable. 


state- 


only in the wrecking of the pro- 
gram. With localities, because of 
financial difficulties, having been 
compelled to place complete reli- 
ance upon the Federal government 
for even a public works program 
during the last four years, how can 
we now expect them to contribute 
towards a housing program. 

„2. The original bill calls for a 
100 per cent loan of the cost of the 
project by the Federal government. 
Here again the House Committee 
Amendment, calling for a 15 per 
cent by the locality, makes 
the bill for the same reason un- 


“8 The cost of construction 
whether room, unit or project, 
varies in different localities, 
throughout the nation because of 
local differences in the cost of la- 
bor and materials. For this reason 
the original bill made no legisla- 
tive provision fixing maximum 
costs generally applicable through- 
out the country but rather left this 
as a matter of administrative dis- 
cretion and judgment to the Fed- 
authority, where it properly, 


55 


UNITS TOO SMALL 


“Limiting the room cost to $1,000. 
amendment): is a joker 


large cities 
York City. Limiting the 
$4,000 (Senate — 


— 


bill called for an 
four years of one 
This, in the face of 
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In a six-point analysis of the butchereg Wagner-Stegall 
Housing Bill, the East Side Tenants Union today submitted 
a statement to Congress calling for passage of the bill as 


The Tenants’ Union, designed to meet the needs of 
people to whom the original Wag-@—— — 


mittee hardly makes the loan in. 
adequate, as it already was, but 
rather absurd. 

“5 La cities have a greater 
need for low-rent housing than 


| small cities and rural communities. 


This is as true as the fact that 
western and southern communities 
have a greater need for farm and 
cotton relief than eastern indus- 
trial states. The only effect of the 
fixing of the maximum of 10 per 
cent per state out of the total ap- 
propriation (House Committee 
amendment) is to hamstring the 
program and give the communities 
that really need low-rent housing 
and that are more than carrying 
their tax burden, a miserable pit- 
tance. Such a playing upon sec- 
tionalism is hardly becoming to a 
great democratic country. 


RESTORE SENATE RULE 


“6. The House Committee amend- 
ment limits the tenancy of proj- 
ects to families. whose income is 
not more than four times the rent 
except in the case of large fam- 
ilies. The low income groups, earn- 
ing little enough, should by no 
means be compelled to pay 25 per 
cent of their income for rent. A 
greater proportion of their income 
is necessary for food, clothing, 
medication, than is the case with 
the higher income groups. The 
Senate proyision, income limitation 
of five times the rent and six for 
large families; should be restored. 

“In conclusion; we urge the pas- 
sage of the bill as originally intro- 
duced and the real, rather than 
illusionary, beginning of a housing 
program for the slum-dweller, a 
program that will be beneficial not 
merely to the slum-dweller but of 
advantage to every community in 
_ oe and the industry as a 
whole.” 


Engineer, Fireman 


Killed in Wreck 


BEAVER, FALLS, Pa, Aug. 18 
(UP).—A Pennsylvania train side- 
swiped a string of derailed freight 
cars today near New Gallilee, 
the engineer and firemen of the 
passenger train. 

Engineer B. F. Bieri, of Alliance, 
O., and Fireman A. E. Waggoner, 
of Bellevue, Pa., were killed as the 
cab was torn from their locomotive. 


BOSTON 


DEFEND SPANISH DEMOCRACY! 
WELCOME OUR HEROES 
BACK FROM SPAIN! 
, HEAR ‘THEM TELL THEIR STORY" 
FRANCIS - CHARLES - EDWARD 
FLAHERTY 
Who won promotion for their heroism 


during six months fighting for Democ- 
racy in Spain. Wounded in action. 


THUR., AUG. 19 
—at 8:30 P.M. — 


SYMPHONY HALL, BOSTON 
Huntington & Mass. Aves. 


o 
CESAREO DE GARAVILLA 
Spanish Consul in Boston 


PHIL FRANKFELD * 
Mass. Secretary Communist Party 
MICHAEL FLAHERTY 
Well-known trade union leader 

BLANC _. 
the Abraham Lincoln 
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rigade, will preside . 
a 
ANNA MARIA & CESAR TAPIA 
in a program of Spanish dances: | 
- J — = a 
Admission: 25e—2nd baleony; 40c—Ist 
baleony and orch. (No seats reserved) 
AUSP. FRIENDS OF THE AM 


Priends 
B 


12 Newberry §t., Boston - Kenmore 3143 
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Tomorrow 


Coming 


RED SCARE TO 
BE USED BY AFL 
IN WAR ON CI 


Will Distribute Hearst 
Sheet, Pamphlet of 
Southern Tories 


WASHINGTON, D. C. Aug. 18.— 
Preparing to set the stage for its 
convention in Denver Oct. 4, the 
American Federation of Labor Exec- 
utive Council is developing its fight 


crusade against Communism. 

; As directives to its organizers the 
Federation is distributing a pam- 
phiet entitled, “Gleanings. Ameri- 
canism vs. Communism, or the 
American Federation of Labor vs. 
the Committee for Industria] Or- 
ganization.” 

The pamphlet is a collection of 
clippings from the Southern Labor 
Federationist of Jackson, Miss., i 
which the A. F. of L. has adopted 
hook, line and sinker the vicious 
red-baiting anti-union propaganda 
of the Southern lynchers. 

In addition, the A. F. of L. plans 
to use some of the extra funds it 
has been collecting for its anti- 
CIO war chest, for a wide distribu- 
tion of an issue of Hearst's Wash- 
ington Herald which will direct all 
the venom of its notorious owner 
against the CIO. The special edi- 


throughout the country. 


the A. F. of L.'s pamphlet on “Amer- 
icanism vs. Communism” to the 
vigilante material that has recently 
been widely distributed against the 
CIO in the steel and automobile 
areas. . 


Auto Union Wins 
Contract for Pa. 
Garage Workers 


NEW KENSINGTON, Pa., Aug. 
18, (FP).—The first labor union of 
its kind—a garage workers’ union, 
Local 321, United Automobile Work- 


and union recognition in the Al- 
legheny Valley. An agreement was 
signed for 23 employers by represen- 
tatives of the Allegheny Valley Au- 
tomotive Trades Assn. 

A 2-week strike and the typical 
employers’ prattle about “irrespon- 
sibility” and the “closed shop men- 
ace“ preceded the settlement. 


against the CIO on the basis of a| g 


n 


tion of the paper is to be distributed 
through A. F. of L. organizations’ 


There is a marked similarity in 


Wiseman Asks Funds to 
Finance Trek to 
Washington 


The danger that Congress may 
adjourn without considering thé 
Schwellenbach-Allen resolution and 


the welfare of the unemployed, 
caused the Workers Alliance to dee 
cide to send a second advance cone 
tingent of at least 500 New Tork 
job marchers to Washington to- 
night. | 

The marchers will leave from 
Manhattan Opera House, 311 West 
34th St., Sam Wiseman, secretary 
of the New York Alliance announced 
yesterday. 

“The welfare of the hundreds of 
thousands of WPA and unemployed 
workers is far greater than the 
maneuvers of Congressman 
rum in the House Appro 
Committee to obtain an early ad- 
journment,” Wiseman said. 

“We are sending this advance 
delegation to help us lobby for cone 
sideration of the needs of the un- 
employed. We appeal to the many 
WPA workers who planned to help 
us in our lobby over the weekend 
to go Thursday when the advance 
contingent leaves.” ' 

All job marchers will assembie 
tonight at Manhattan Opera House 
to get final instructions on the trek 
to the capital. 


BIG SENDOFF 


The main body of the contingent 
will get a sendoff at Union Square 


York public was invited through 
more than 100,000 appeals now be- 
ing distributed by the Alliance. — 

The arrangements committee asked 
all registered marchers to bring two 
blankets, clothing, cutlery and other 


hattan Opera House tonight. 

Stressing that an early arrival of 
the marchers to Washington has 
now become an especially serious 
matter, Wiseman appealed for 
more car owners to volunteer the 
use of autos for either Thursday or 
Saturday. 

The need for finances has be- 
come especially pressing, Wiseman 
said. More than 100 unions have 
| already made donations. 


$200. to the march through th 
Citizens’ Committee to Save WPA. 
NEED FINANCES | 


“But the emergency has increased 
our need of finances greatly,” he 
said. “We hope organizations and 
‘sympathizers will rush all the 
financial aid possible.” 
| ‘The headquarters of the Workers’ 
Alliance are at 101 W. 26th St. 
| A preliminary contingent of 200 
| marchers left in six busses Monday 
night. Their task is to prepare 
camping grounds and facilities 
somewhere in the shadow of the 
| White House for 4.000 to 6,000 
marchers now converging on Wash- 
ington from all corners of the 
country. f 
| ‘The New York Workers’ Alliance 
| will be host to several hundred 
marchers from New England States 
and upstate New York tomorrow 
night. These will join the New 
York army the next morning for 
the last lap to the capital. i 
Passing through Newark, Tren- 
ton and Philadelphia on Saturday 
the New York-New England cara- 
van will stop oger for meetings. At 
Philadelphia there will be an opene 
air rally at Rayburn Plaza on Sat- 
urday at 8 P. M. and a torchlight 
procession. Representatives of the 
Workers’ Alliance are still making 
efforts at Harrisburg. Pa., to obtain 
the use of a Philadelphia armory 
as sleeping quarters overnight. - 
Joined by Philadelphia and other 
Eastern Pennsylvania delegates on 
Sunday morning the caravan will 
| proceed to Baltimore, Md., where 
na meeting will be held, and then 


ers—has won numerous concessions.| to Washington by Sunday evening. 


| REP. KELLEY 
SUPPORTS WPA BILL. 


| ROCHESTER, N. Y., Aug. 18— 
Congressman Kelley of the 38th 
| Congressional] District today pledged 
to the Workers Alliance that he will 
support the Schwellenbach-Allen 
| resolution 
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WHAT’S ON 
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RATES: 18 words, 50c, Monday to Sat- 
urday, $1 Sunday, 5¢ additional word. 
DEADLINE: Weekdays, 12 Noon. Sun- 


at Workers 13th Bt. 
Also for sale at only 49c. 


| Tonight 


PAREWELL 
}Marchers at Artists Union, 430 6th Ave. | 


L. PARTY for Washington Job 


Dancing, refreshments, games Admission 
Ausp.: Artists Union. 


‘MEETING. Br. 500 
mourns loss of its members — 
George Allen, Max Krauthamer. w ave 
fallen in Spain. Jose Otpernau. Spanish 

for South West, will speak. No 


ATTENTION EGE STUDENTS: First 
class in International Politics. 
Herndon on China. Ausp.: CC ICL. 114 
Lexington Ave. 7:30 P.M, Admission 10e. 


ment????? 

s to Washington. 
St. Ausp.: Workers Alliance Harlem: Coun- 
cil. 8:30 P.M. 


! DANCING! Swimming. Stars’ 


_ THRILLS 
Lido water frolic Saturday Eve, August 
ist. . 


Ball . 
* 
adv. 50c, Door, 65c. 
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day, Friday, 12 noon. Payments must 23 
be made in advance or notice will not 
appear. i 

Today * 


o 


Angelo 
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“LAWN PARTY!!!! Movies, entertain 
ment, refreshments, dancing. Benefit Med- 
ical Bureau to Aid Spanish Democracy. 
| 9397 Par Rocks wav Blvd. Near Wavecrest 
Par Rockaway, Saturday, A 


1 


List, 8:30 PN | 
| BEAR MOUNTAIN!!!! Via the Steamer 
| “Bear Mountain! Sail on up to 


Mountains with members and friends of 
the Committee for the Advancement 
Progressive Youth Action in Harlem. 
21058 Seventh Ave. Tickets which are 
| Just $1.00. are for sale at all Bookshops. 
Bring your family and meet us at Bat- 
tery Park at 9 AM. Steamer leaves at 
9:15 AN ees Committee tor the 
| Advancement of Progressive Youth Action 
in Harlem. 


—ůk — = 


‘Chicago, Ill. 


IND ANNUAL BOAT O Inter- 
national Labor Defense, Sund@iy, Aug. 
22nd. 8.8. Roosevelt-St. Joseph and 
return, three and one-quarter hours 
afloat each way and four and ons- 
half hours ashcre. Dancing, muste, 
entertainment. Round trip $3 (chil- 
. dren $1). Boat leaves Michigan A’ 
Bridge at 9 AM. Tickets at 30 
Dearborn St., or call Dearborn 1926, 


Boston 


PM. Symphony Hall, Boston. 
| ‘ngton and Massachusetts Ave. 


Frankfeld. Michael Flaherty, at 
Blanc, Ana Maria and Desar . 
Admission 28, 40¢, Ausp.: * 
of Lincoln Brigade. Kees 
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CONGRESS WILL 
BE ASKED TO 
PASS JOB BILL 
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Saturday 8 A.M. to which the New _ 
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majority- the workers and the farmers—in 
the triumph of Socialism. 

Here it is that President Roosevelt hesi- 
tates and stammers. He avers that he is 
“just as strongly in favor of the security of By HARRY GANNES 
property and majntenance of order as Lord „ Similarities in the steps taken by the 
Macaulay or as the American Macaulays who United States and Great Britain, as well as 
thunder today.” But he cannot go along between-the-lines inferences in the Washing- 
with “the Tory insistence that salvation lies ton and London news dispatches, strongly in- 
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World Front 
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_by Eli 


Daily, Worker 


CENTRAL ORGAN, COMMUNIST PARTY, d. . 4. 
(SECTION OF COMBURIST INTERNATIONAL) 


| PEOPLES CHAMPION OF LIBERTY. 
PROGRESS. PEACE AND PROSPERITY 


be” 


* * 
ae — FOUNDED 1924 : : : : : 
PUBLISHED DAILY, EXCEPT SUNDAY, BY THE in the vesting of power in the hands of a dicate that these two countries have been 
COMPRODAILY PUBLISHING CO., INC. select class,” closely exchanging views on the Sino-Japanese war. 
50 East 13th Street, New York, N. Y. In the battle for democracy, the peo 5 — 189 the attitude of Secretary 
seemed to be not to reach out too far 
a4 Telephone: ALgonguin 4-795 4 ple will learn that full democracy, 2 on a diplomatic limb without better assurances that 
D —- FlariesSurenu, 200 West 138th Bt. "Tel. HDgecombe dung, and progress can never be gained except the British would not leave him in the same lurch as h 
ie, Weebington Bureau: Room &. Notional Ratten 1, through Socialism. The power of the To. ‘they did his predecessor, Secre- 
r Wells Gt, Room 201, oe. TL. ries and Trusts as a class is rooted in the tary of State 3 in 1932. ( 
a , Pittsburgh Bureau: 607 Bigelow Blvd., Telephone: Court 9871. capitalist system. To be rid of the Tories “ce In London, , the 
oho Bureau: 1524 Prospect Ave., Cleveland. Tel.: Prospect 2731. lain cabinet, before the 0 
8 SUBSCRIPTION RATES: and Trusts and their class rule for good, war, was not anxious to — 7) q 
, the capitalist system must go. courage Japanese hopes for a | 
0 ae 2. agg Foreign snd Canada; i year, $9.00; 6 months, The means by which they maintain their friendly understanding with the. | 
12 3 mon * 1 4 
9 — — power against the masses the ownership of pon 4 | 
4 11 YORE, THURSDAY, AUGUSS 10, Ti the means of production and distribution— war, particularly the terrific f 
* 2 must be wrested from their hands and made damage to British and American 0 
Roosevelt: Democracy common property by the majority. | „ 
a = : Until Socialism is accomplished, the prof- the be ee m 
a And More Democracy! its which the Trusts mount up will bringson meeting and Of tae ichen ef e Men f 
8 5 depression, as inevitably as night follows conference in Washington reveal — that could “Ol 
. President Roosevelt hit straight from day. Until Socialism is won, the Trusts and not be accidental. * 
5 the shoulder at Roanoke Island—against Tories will seek over and over again to work Instead of following what previously” was the er. * 
25 the Tories and the Trusts and for democ- e the erfiis e the starvation.of aun amn eee 1 
* a out of the crisis through the starvation ot forcement of the “neutrality” law, President Roosevelt r 
and progress. the masses. Until Socialism is accomplished, hela any such action in abeyance: ‘ 
| a a There were strong echoes of “we have the pressure for more profits will drive the 3 „ ft 
only just begun to fight” in his speech. But Trusts and Tories into more and more im- President ‘Roosevelt's reluctance. to invoke the * 
55 now the President has gone farther and has perialistic adventures, breeding war. neutrality act in @ situation which is war, if ever a 
13 named the names of those who are the ene- In the battle lines of democracy Vs. pee a was a a oo “29 es r 4 
5 mies of democracy and of the people. fascism, there thunder the clear words of 3 8 flow 4 tod — 2 40 — 
5 Who are these enemies of progress and the Communist Manifesto—showing that out ot the neutrality law. | h 
be of the the American people? The Liberty the majority (the workers and the ap ; Instead, 9 following i = — N | it 
3 ing o ess savory apan. It is interesting no a 3⁰ 
te League, the State Chambers of Commerce, ers) must fight through to the winn 80 the State CGeME ial ‘hab chaveatictaed’ tie 3 
* the National Association of Manufacturers, Socialism, to the ending of the exploitation Roosswelt- Hul te Pacific unten in the f 
gays the President. And he is right in this of man by man. 5 same fashion that Comrade Browder described the 4 t. 
3 * denunciation of these pro-fascist forces. That is the road to the final and irre- entire New Deal—as a “middle-of-the-road” policy. 7 
5 What does the President say of their vocable rooting out of the Tory program for oar 1 attitude — Ber — 
: plots against the public welfare? the maintenance of “the rule of a select n hes ome 2 mates: Bs 8 nk tes ~ 
5 They seek to substitute their own will class. voking the neutrality act; in opening the way for a 
8 for that of the majority,” he declares, for 2 8 action; in refusing completely to 4 : A 
* they would serve their own interest above To All Communist 3 „ Ä ů —— M an ch u rian n vasion a owere d t 
i the general welfare. They reject the prin- deliberately induced by Japan to drive out all its com- 1 
5 eiple of the greatest good for the greatest Party Members petitors and to leave the road free for itself to sieze f 
‘g hi / cornersto f all this vital gateway to China. W J W K 0 
85 eased 2 . ® Comrades: Every report that comes to But having gone half-way, the Roosevelt 2 a g 2 8 O r a p a N e 8 E O r E r 8 v 
23 f j : us from every section of the country, tells tration, for the moment, halts, there, sort of suspended : 
a That is a correct delineation of the Tory- of the ever more vital role of our Party in in mid-air. By Fumie Tanabe 
5 Trust tactics. Confirmation of What the the labor movement. * —— . wai sua ar sel — r CCF 
2 President charges can be. seen clearly in the The Party is also playing an increasing „ . ite Wine-Power Alongside these vigorous economic — 8 2 magnificent aia to the tomary to work from 16 to 18 hours 
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work of this group of the current Congress. 
There the agents of the Tories and thé 
Trusts have set out to rob the people of the 
fruits of the election of Nov. 3. 

They have begun this robbery in their 
sabotage of the Supreme Court reform pro- 
posals, around which so many other progres- 
sive issues hung. 


part in the political life of the country and 
in that of each community, 
From this it follows that we can readily 


extend the membership of the Party, if we 


concentrate on that most important task. 

To achieve success in building the Party, 
in our present campaign, it is essential that 
we pay much greater attention do two 


Treaty has been violated would immediately bring to 

the fore the issue of Japan as an aggressor not only 

against China but against the other eight signatory 
powers to the treaty of 1922. 
+ 

There are a few interesting sidelights to record 

about London’s actions. Having far more investments 


involved in Shanghai than the U. S. the British are 


more outspoken on their refusal to scuttle or abandon 
their interests in that part of China. But the London 


struggles, goes on a no less vigor- 
ous and successful political strug- 
gle by the laboring masses, as is 
shown by the smashing victory of 
the labor ticket in the recent na- 
tional and municipal elections. Even 
the renewed activities of Commu- 
nists were reported. 

The. ruling class of Japan was 
faced with two vital questions, 


CHEMICAL PROFITS 


The chemical industrialists, who 
managed to net 2.8 per cent profit 
in the first half of 1931, were able 
to increase it to 15 per cent in the 
first half of 1935, the machine 
manufacturers recovered from 7.1 
per cent deficit to 1.9 per cent profit 
and the metal industrialists from 
14 per cent deficit to 19.8 per cent 


a day. As a result the number of 
the factory casualties increased. In 
Hyogo Prefecture alone there were 
5,880 factory accidents in 1933, with 
pool death rate doubling that of 


Add to these figures the increase 
in taxation imposed on the people 
under the pretext of the “emer- 
gency period,” the disbanding. of 
the trade unions in government 
plants and the general su 


ppressive 
They have carried this robbery forward, things: . — f namely, national economic recov- profit during the same period. measures against the Left trade 
cabinet meeting that pronounced this policy inimica 2 f th 0 
1. Let the workers know what the Party ery and the — of the Compare these figures with those © unions 


in their emasculation of the housing bill, 
of the wages and hours measure, of the 
Schwellenbach-Allen resolution for the 
unemployed. 

They are completing this stealing of the 
Nov. 3 election in their suffocation of the 
anti-lynching bill and of farm relief legisla- 
tion and in their stand for tax thievery by 
the rich—the very enemies of whom 
President Roosevelt speaks. 


All who stand for democracy will agree 
with the President when he says of the 
Liberty League gang: “They do not believe 
in democracy.“ That is what the Commu- 
nist Party has pointed out so clearly in its 
election platform of 1936 and in the subse- 
quent statements of its Central Committee. 


In the battle now on between democracy 
and fascim in America, the Liberty League, 


W 


the Chambers of Commerce and the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers are the 


75 
25 
1 ior 
prietors.“ 
ag 
ae 
; 


champions of fascism. They are traitors to 
American democracy. 

We commend Roosevelt for his declara- 
tion that in this battle between fascism and 
democracy, he stands for “democracy—and 
more democracy.” 

It is by carrying forward this declara- 
tion into the Congressional elections of 
1938— in the battle for the curbing of 
the Supreme Court and for all of the pro- 


2 gressive measures involved in the peo- 


ple’s mandate—that he can strengthen 
the progressive forces within the Demo- 
cratic Party and throughout the nation. 


Sarcastically, the President quoted Lord 
Macaulay’s injunctions against Jeffersonian 
Democracy and against the “laborers muti- 

nous and discontented” and éager to listen 
to “agitators who tell them that it is a mon- 
strous iniquity that one man should have a 
million while another cannot get a full meal.” 

Sarcastically, he quotes Macaulay as to 
how the ruling class handled the poor in Eng- 
land, through the supremacy of a “select and 
educated class” deeply interested “in the 
security of property and the maintenance of 
order.’ In that way, Macaulay states for the 


a British Tories, “the bad time is got over 


without robbing the wealthy to relieve the 


- {ndigent.” 


Sarcastically, he compares the anti-social 
statements of Macaulay to those of the Lib- 
erty League, the National Manufacturers 
Association “or the editorials written at the 
behest of some well-known newspaper pro- 


Therein, Roosevelt’s remarks are cogent 


3 5 the present battle. He calls for the pres- 
' ervation and extension of democracy 


t the efforts of the Tories to fasten 


* elass rule on the American people: 


Ine Communist Party has taken the lead 


battle for democracy. It has done 


to preserve and extend the demoeratie 
i righ s of the people. It has done this, fur- 
r. in ender to . the welfare of the 


is doing. Associate the work that the Party 


does with the Party itself. That will cer- 
tainly result in greater numbers of the 
workers wishing to join our ranks. 

2. Organize the necessary machinery to 
secure and keep the new members. No mat- 
ter what other efforts are made, unless we 
do this, the Party will not grow. It cannot 
be left to expand automatically. 

So much has ben said and written on 
these matters for our Party membership 
that it is hardly necessary to repeat any of 
it. It is only necessary to call upon the 
Party to study carefully the report of Com- 
rade Browder and the speeches of Comrades 
Foster, Bittelman, Ford and Krumbein at 
the last meeting of the Central Committee, 
now available in pamphlet form. 

There is no contradiction between build- 


ing the people's mass organizations and the 


building of our Party into a powerful mass 
organization of the most advanced masses. 

In the present Recruiting Campaign we 
have great possibilities before us. Let us 
all have no reproaches to make to ourselves 
when it is over. 


a great success, 
. 


The Strip Tease \ 


A la Senator Nye 


Senator Gerald P. Nye has learned the 
art of political strip-teasing. One by one he 
has discarded his liberal garments. By his 
latest act of disrobement he stands almost 
naked in the market place. 

As a Congressional Gypsy Rose Lee, 


Senator Nye’s latest exhibition was per-; 


formed to distract attention from the real 
dangers of war that threaten the American 
people in the so-called neutrality act. 

Seconded by Senators Homer T. Bone of 
Washington and Bennett Champ Clark of 
Missouri, Senator Nye is demanding that 
President Roosevelt invoke the neutrality 
act in the Sino-Japanese war. 

Previously the Senator from Nerth 
Dakota had decked himself out with what 
appeared as an outfit of genuine liberal .gar- 
ments. Then he began to doff them one 
by one. 

First he made himself enticing to the 
protectors of the dictatorial powers of the 


Nine Old Men of the oilgarchical U. S. Su- 


preme Court. 

Then he came out with a vicious attack 
on the National Labor Relations Board, 
shamelessly acknowledging the fact that his 
instigator was none other than the labor- 


: hating Tom Girdler. 


Having begun to fling his liberal dis- 
guises away from him, Senator Nye next 
unloosed his venom . the ClO, in a 


Leaguers.: 
And now the N orth Dakota solon wants 
the Veiled fete hein. deen. mter 0 


a 


Let us rather all share in 


; 


thony Eden and was attended largely by that faction 
within the cabinet which sometimes looks question- 
ingly at the pro-Fascist and pro-Japanese policy 
heretofore pursued by the die-hard Tories. It is pre- 
posterous to think that the Prime Minister could not 
abandon his vacation to attend one of the most im- 
portant British cabinet sessions held since the out- 
break of the last World War. The conclusion must 
be that a pretty severe clash is going on within the 
Tory cabinet over the question of Far Eastern policy— 
whether it should continue to be friendly to Japan or 
whether overtures should be made to the U. S. for 
re form of joint action to protect their interests in 
na. 


a * 

Proof that Japan had been preparing for the pres- 
ent invasion of China at a feverish pace since the 
early part of 537 is further adduced from economic 
data recently made available in Japan. We learn 
from the Japan Weekly Chronicle (July 29, 1937) that 
in the past three months alone the heavy import of 
raw materials, particularly for war purposes, burdened 
Japan with an adverse trade balance of 500,000,000 yen. 
With the finances of Japan on the verge of a 


‘catastrophe the government never would have allowed 


such an intensified increase in imports without a con- 
scious war objective. 3 

During the first six months of 1937 those commodi- 
ties which Japan needed most for war were rushed 
into the country. For example, the percentage of in- 
crease of war commodities for the first six months of 
1937 over the same period of 1936 is as follows: Iron, 
139 per cent; copper, 134 per cent, oil, 30 per cent: 
crude rubber, 67 per cent; wool, 54 per cent, and cot- 
ton 39 per cent. 

Japan was laying up a stock of war supplies in 


anticipation of some form of action of the United 
States and to be assured of raw materials for its war 


industries for an extended war. 


It is now certain that this huge increase of the 


essential war materials was not accidental nor re- 


quired by any increased trade in Japan, but was part 
of the military plan for the preparation of war against 


China to begin on July 7, 1937. 


guise of “heutrality.” 

His argument is a strange one. He says 
that Japan has a navy powerful enough to . 
blockade China anyway. That’s like saying 
a hold-up man has a revolver anyway—why 
not give him a machine gun. 

The neutrality act, if invoked as Sen- 
ator Nye and his associates would wish, 
would bar China from all aid in the United 
States, and Japanese military superiority. 
would be given an even greater advantage. 
The neutrality law would work to the benefit 


. eof the aggressor, Japan, and to the detri- 


ment of the victim, China. 
But his stand is an infamy for the Amer- 
ican people. The way to bring the United 


States most quickly into the war begun by ~ 
Japan in the Pacific is to assist the Japanese 


yo tod clique by means of the Neutrality. 


This would be like ce pouring streams of 
gasoline on a raging fire. ey a 
~ Under the guise of “preserving peace,” 
Nye and his associates wants this country to 


travel the speediest way to war. 


* Stripteaser Nye may disrobe tor the 


—nititariste but his latest exhibitions would 


these 
objectives. The industrial masters 
of Japan still remember the pros- 
perity wave following in the wake 
of the successful Manchurian in- 
vasion and that labor’s struggle 
against capital was shunted by a 
sweeping tide of nationalift senti- 
ment. Therefore at this time again 
it has become an imperative neces- 
sity for the ruling class of Japan 
to launch another armed invasion 
of China. 

In addition, the time_is favorable 
for Japanese ag on, because 
European countries are fully oc- 
cupied with the Spanish situation, 
and the U.S. A., because of her 
Neutrality Act, will be unable to 
come out for the open support of 
China. It has been a customary 
policy of Japanese militarists to 
fish in the troubled waters of in- 
ternational affa Japan forced 
the “21 demands’ upon China dur- 
ing the World War. Japan in- 
vaded Manchuria when England 

was struggling against the severest 
. — depression in her history. 

These facts clarify the reasons 
for armed. invasion into China and 
the whole-hearted support by Jap- 


anese finance capitalists of such 


military action. 
JAPAN’S PEOPLE AND WAR 


What beneffts have the past six 
years of military adventures brought 
to the Japanese people themselves? 

In answering this question, let us 
consider the economic condition of 
the country in 1931 and that of 
the following years. 

1931 was the year when Japan 
nit the bottom of the economic de- 
pression. With 1927 as 100, 1931 
stood at 109 in the production in- 
dex, 67.5 in price of commodities 
index and 57 in export index. Even 
the production figure, which still 
stood above the level of 1927, was 
of decreasing trend, as is made 
clear by the index of 1929 and 1930 


which stood at 120.6 and 1142 re- 


spectively. As to the export index, 


it stood at half of that of 1927. In 


short, in 1931 Japan was at that 
level of economic activities below 
which she could not fall without 
destroying her entire economic ex- 
istence. These facts should be 
borne in mind with reference to 
her position in 1937, when economic 

are approaching the 
edge of a disastrous precipice. 

Since the 


156.2 in 


price of commodi 
“ This re- 


of other leading capitalist countries. 


During 1931 and 1934 ther 


of profits of the industrialists of 
England, U. 8. A. and Germany did 
not show any notable increase. In 
England the percentage stood at 
7.2 per cent throughout these 
periods and in the U. S. A. it in- 
creased only 1 per cent, that is 
from 2.6 per cent to 3.6 per cent 
and in Germany the figures stood 
2.2 per cent and 0.4 per cent, while 
in Japan it increased from 5.3 per 
cent to 10.9 per cent. In short, 
the profit rate of Japanese indus- 
trialists doubled within three years 
of the war period. Substantial 
gains to the Japanese capitalists 
followed the Manchurian invasion. 

But let us consider the working 
masses of Japan. What did they 
gain? 

At the outset, let us see the gen- 
eral wage standard of the Japanese 
workers and compare it with that 
of other countries. 


LOW WAGES 


During the latter half of 1932. 
taking the wage of the Japanese 
workers as 100, U. S. A. stood at 
376, England 237, France 209, Ger- 
many 192, Italy at 191 and India at 
260. In short, Japanese workers 
are paid about one-fourth of what 
American workers got, for an un- 
doubtedly longer working day. 
Such are the working conditions in 
a nation which proclaims herself 
as one of the three grestest in the 
world. 

Did the n invasion 
ring any improvement in this in- 
— living condition of the 
workers? 

On the contrary. Wages were 
reduced. In October, 1934, the wage 
index of the male worker stood at 
83 and that of the female at 177.8; 
a year later it stood at 819 and 
* 5 respectively (taking 1926 as 

00). | 

But what of the daily commodity 
price index? It showed an absolute 
increase. 

The index of Tokio retail com- 
modities price stood as follows: In 
October, 1936 (taking July of 1926 
as 100), food at 183, fuel and light 
at 206, cloth at 118 and’ average 
including all other daily necessities 
it steod at 150. In other words, the 
price of the indispensable daily 
commodities increased by 100 per 
cent while the wages decreased by 
about 25 per cent. These are the 
benefits the Manchurian invasion 
brought to the lives of the great 
masses of Japanese people. 


—_-_9oYERTIME——. 


To cover the growing disparity 
between. the price of daily necessi- 


Takigawa, wiping out all intellec- 
tual independence and the liberty 
of academic institutions. And only 
one conclusion is possible: the 
Manchurian invasion did bring a 
substantial benefit to a few cap- 
italists—but it despoiled the great 
masses of the people of their basic 
human rights. 


WHAT SHOULD BE DONE? 


The ruling classes of Japan, like 
those of other countries, cannot in- 
vade other territories unless they 
are assured of “peace and order” 
in the rear. Therefore invasion of 
China is preceded and accompanied 
by invasion of the human rights of 
the Japanese people themselves. 
Before the Manchurian invasion 
was undertaken, all Left and pro- 
gressive political elements were 
crushed with the most brutal and 
most savage methods. Before the 
Peiping incident was created, the 
Japan Seamen's Union, the largest 
union in Japan, was forced to cut 
out its affiliation with the Inter- 
national Seamen’s Federation and 
as soon as the war was started all 
proletarian political parties were 
prohibited from holding meetings, 
despite the support of the Social 
Mass Party, for this predatory war, 


SLAUGHTER CHINESE 
It is’ indisputably clear that the 


forces which are bombing Chinese 


towns and civilians are also de- 
stroying the lives of the Japanese 
people themselves. The people of 


China have been slaughtered by 


machine guns and by air raids, and 
the people of Japan have been de- 
prived of their very right to live, 
and, if they want to gain their de- 
prived human rights, their demands 
‘will be surely answered by the same 
measures which the Chinese people 
were given when they demanded 
their national independence, 

The enemy of the Chinese people 


and the Japanese people is one and 


the same. Then why should they 
not unite to defend their fundae 
mental rights and their national ine 
dependence from the brutal as- 
saults of these Japanese militarists? 
The time for compromise between 
the interests of the Chinese people 
and that of Japanese militarists 
has passed, as has the time when 
military conquest can bring bene- 
fits to the Japanese people. Af the 
Chinese people want to maintain 
their national independence and in- 
tegrity, they must drive out the 


tary despots. 


— — 


2 from. Our Readers 


Memorial to Oliver Law—a Strong 
C. P. on Chicago’s South Side— 


Editor, Daily Worker: 


Yes, comrades, Oliver Law is dead. 


When the revolutionary movement in Chicago sent 
do Spain this courageous Negro comrade it gave the 
best it had to offer and he will never be f ten 
be extremely 3 e peace of the by anyone 5 
American vepole | 2 


who 
have 


dreds who 


Chicago, Ill 


And there are those of us who will never forget 
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Change the World |; 


A Few Old Impressions 
Of New York City 
Prove True 


by MIKE GOLD 


O * returning to New York after a year’s absence, I feel 
lost as a hill-billy. This city is just too darn big for 
human comfort or understanding. 

Little Harriet Beecher Stowe, author of Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, visited New York around 1840, and was glad to es- 
cape after a few days, The city, she said, would “kill her 
dead” if she stayed; it was “an agreeable delirium.” 

If it was delirious then, New York is surely some 
species of madhouse by now. The people get in each other’s 


way. They can’t help rubbing against each other’s sore 
spots. It's like a pinewoods where the scrawny saplings crowd each 
other for life; there just isn’t earth enough for so many. 


People seem friendlier in the west. This is fo Chamber of Com- 

merce myth, but the simple truth. One’s daily lifg is made up of a 
series of contacts with grocers, streetcar conductors, waitresses; and in 
| the west, these public servants aren't jabbering neurotics; the pressure 
on them isn’t the same as in New York, Everyone else (except at 
* strike time), seems as relaxed and hospitable. They do as much useful 
work in a day as any New Yorker, but they don’t worry, snarl and 
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8 One 
Died Too Soon 


“When I die I am going to 
leave a will that my boy’s 
letters be buried with me. 
These letters are the most 
important part of my life.” 
A. Stone clutched the pack 
of letters from his three sons 
and wiped the trace of tears 
welling in his eyes. 

Today in Spain only two 
of the Stones are left. A month 
and a half ago there were—Hy and 
Joe, both sub-lieutenants, and Sam, 
the youngest, a group leader. But 
on July 9, in the great government 
offensive, west of Madrid, a dozen 


Fascist bullets cut short the life 
of 21-year-old Sam. He fell Along- 


* 


wear themselves out as much. 

It seems to me that even in Communist Party circles this is re- 
flected. The comrades seem to have time to form deep and lasting 
friendship. They get to know and like each other; they have family 
visits and excursions together. In New York you can have a thousand 
acquaintances who are fellow-Communists, but you also may not have 


a single friend, in the true, old-fashioned sense of the word. 
* * — 


Plato, when laying out his blue- prints for the first Socialist Utopia, 
had already previsioned this problem, and uttered the flat that human- 
ity could not reach a fine development in any city numbering over 
30,000 (if I remember correctly). 

The figure Would be too low nowadays, with our modern buildings, 
factories and method of transportation. Life can be calm and beautiful 

0 today in à city of a million; that is, if the city has been carefully 
planned for human life. . 

But New York was never planned. It is the result of a 8 of 
capitalist chaos and greed. An example of this is the crazy rush to 
build skyscrapers during the boom. Engineers warned the city officials 
again and again that so many skyscrapers concentrated into so small 
a place meant a congestion that would break down all transportation 
facilities, and defeat even its own end—which was profiteering. 

It’s easy to hate New York, for to a newcomer, it seems like a big, 
ill-mannered bully. The hate js born of a subconscious fear. 

But I would advise all out-of-town tourists here, especially our 
comrades, not to be misled by first impressions, Hold to your calm, 
Wait a while and study the place. 

You will find that under all the show and glitter, the sound and 

| fury of New York, there beats a wonderful proletarian heart. The peo- 
| ple of New York are the most courageous progressives in America. 


They have built the skyscrapers for the masters, but they have also 
built themselves as mighty a labér and revolutionary movement. 

They live as they do because they have to; New York is the place 
they make a living in. But when the pressure eases from them, they 
are as kind and hospitable as the people in other places; and they 
have 1 generosity that leaps passionately to the — ot every good 
cause. 

It's all there; but you must be patient, I repeat, ona go beneath 
| the surface. You will find that New Yorkers hate the chaos and cap- 
italist filth of their city as much as you do; and the harshness of life 
here may be one of the very causes of the fact that New York is un- 
doubtedly the most radical city in the United States. 


Column Left 


Daily Staff Writer 0 


Gives a Lesson 


| 


In Negro History 
by BEN DAVIS, JR. 


(Guest Columnist of Harrison George) 


— GS you probably never knew about the history of 
the Negro people in America until today—THAT: 

—one of the first organizations to take the helm in 
the fight for Negro rights was the American Missionary 
Association. The association grew out of the organiza- 
tion for the defense of the Negroes who rebelled and cap- 
tured the slave ship Amistad and brought it into Connec- 
ticut in 1837. (The Negro church, which plays such a 
large role in Negro life, was once the only organization 
through which the Negroes could disguise the fight for 
their freedom—on earth!) 

—when the Union army during the civil war was desperate for 
man-power, Abraham Lincoln sought to recruit 200,000 Negro soldiers 
declaring that “the North could not have won the war without them.” 
Meantime there were 300,000 other Negro slave laborers, servants, and 
helpers, who aided the anti-slavery army through mutinies, spying and 
Sabotage in the slaveholders’ ranks. 

—Karl Marx, father of scientific socialism, congratulated Lincoln 
on his stand against the slavery of Negroes and described slavery as 
“the degradation of men guilty only of à colored skin or an African 
parentage.” 

—Negro rights in America have always been won through a unity 
8 of Negro people with the most progressive sections of the white peo- 
ple. For example, Fred Douglass, great Negro Abolitionist, worked 
| jointly with Wendell PH#illips, William Lloyd Garrison, and other white 
progressives in their Gay against the institution of slavery. 

the fight for the lives of the nine innocent Scottsboro boys, led 
by the Communist Party and the International Labor Defense, was 
the first issue in recent years to rock the nation on the question of 
Negro rights and to dramatize the necessity of the unity of Negro and 
white masses in the achievement of those rights. 
—Isaac Myers, Negro labor leader of 1869, was the first president 
of the National Labor Union, a labor organization of Negroes, which 
— 0 Was even called Communist“ at that time and described as a colored 
off-shoot of Karl Marx International.“ 
g In South Carolina in 1871, both the president of the Senate and 
| the Speaker of the House in the State legislature were Negroes whom 
on observer described as “elegant accomplished men, highly-educated, 
who would have creditably presided over any commonwealth's legis- 
| - lative assembly.” (Believe it or not!) 
| that Jonathan C. Gibbs, a Negro, held the office of Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction in Florida during 1872-74. Gibbs rescued 
the states system of education from chaos and established an orderly 
system of public schools. But you won't find this in the Florida state 
records for the records of Gibbs’ administration have been taken out 
the State’s archives by the Negro-hating State officials! 

during the period from 1869 to 1876 is. Negroes served in Con- 
gress, among them two Senators. The two Senators represented Mis- 
aissippi—also one Congressman from Georgia, and several from Ala- 
Dama, South Carolina, Louisiana and North Carolina. Twelve of these 
men were ex-slaves or born of slave parents. Describing their record 
of statesmanship, Senator James G. Blaine said: “The colored men 
who took seats in both Senate and House did not appear ignorant or 
helpless. They were as a rule studious, earnest, ambitious men, whose 
public conduct... would be honorable to any race.” 

—contrary to ‘the oft-repeated anti-Negro propaganda that Ne- 
groes were content with slavery, hundreds of slave rebellions took 
place prior to the final victory of the anti-slavery army in the Civil 
War. In most cases these rebellions were drowned in the slaves’ blood. 
Among the Negroes who led slave insurrections were Denmark Vesey, 
Gabriel, Nat Turner, Frederick Douglas and others. (The doctrine in 


typically vicious anti-Negro slander.) 

—the Communist Party leads all other organizations in America in 
the struggle to complete the struggle for the Negro’s full freedom, in 
reviving the rich revolutionary and progressive traditions of Negro 
history—through the unity of the Negro people with all exploited sec- 
tions of the white population 


movement. 


»Gone With the Wind” that Negoes were content with slavery is 


side of Harry Hynes, militant sea- 
men leader, in a charge against a 
fascist machine-gun, nest. 

A week later, Joe, 24, was badly 
wounded while Hy, the eldest, 
barely escaped with his life after 
being trapped by a fascist machine- 
gun. 

Stone came to the United States 
in 1902 from Rumania as a young 
man. He. married in this country 
and had four sons. His wife died 
when the children were very small. 

“I brought up my children. I 
was a mother and father to them. 
I was always broad-minded and 
brought up my children to be class- 
conscious. I voted Socialist for 
many years until recently. I knew 
that my boys were members of the 
Communist Party and I knew when 
they were. going to Spain. I also 
knew what they went to fight for. 
I was always proud of my boys’ ac- 
tivities in the labor movement. 


Hard 
Task 
“T had to work very hard to bring 


up my children. I am a carpenter 
by trade. After work I had to 


come home and care for my chil- 
dren, That made-it very hard for 


me to do any work in the labor 


“Now I am going to join the 
Communist Party. I want to join 
the C.P. because I want to take 
my boy’s place. 
sands of others will do the same.” 
After a pause, Mr. Stone added, 
“IT heard that my Joe has been 
wounded. My Joe is a sub-lieuten- 
ant in the Lincoln Battalion. I am 
proud of that.” 

All three boys left Willimsburgh 
seven months ago. A few months 
in Spain saw the three brothers in 
leading positions in the Lincoln and 
Washington Battalions. Williams- 
burgh, Brooklyn, the boys’ home 
town was not surprised. All three 


had had a background of unn 


They had been leading members 
the Young Communist League and 
the Communist Party. 


Stone’s face was like marble. “I 
feel the loss of my son deep in my 
heart. When I go to sleep I can- 
not fall asleep. My heart cries out. 
He was so young and such a good 
boy. He died too soon, He could 
have done much more. 

“I go to my boy’s friends. I find 
relief in seeing them and speaking 
to them, I was at his dear friend 
‘Lefty’s’ house twice today.” 

You know I have another 


West Virginia. 


I hope that thou- 


* 


The above picture is the last that was taken of the three Stone Brothers, Hy, Joe 
and Sam. Sam, who was killed by the fascist murderers on July 9th, is on the extreme 


right. 
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9 Columbia 
Workshop's 


Experiments 


Emphasizes Plays of Literary 
and Social Significance 


recently celebrated its first anni- 
versary. Since July, 1936, it has pro- 
duced plays on a regular Sunday 
evening schedule, including such 
outstanding successes in radio 
drama as Archibald MacLeish’s 
“The Fall- of the City” and Irwin 
Shaw's “Supply and Demand.” 
From the first it has emphasized 
plays of literary quality and—fre- 
quently— social significance. 
The Workshop grew out of Irving 
Reis’s interest in radio plays, par- 
ticularly the technique of their 
writing 
ago as 1933, he produced his own 
“St. Louis Blues” for Columbia, and 


employed as an engineer in the Co- 


and production. As long 


subsequently his “Meridian 17-1212” 
and others. Reis was at that time 
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By Medical Advisory Board 


Doctors of the Medical Advisory 


do not advertise. Readers’ questions 
be referred to a doctor for reply. — 
diagnosis of individuel cases and 
tion Will not be attempted. Wen 
ing, please enclose stamped, self- 
envelope. 
Boyhood 
Trouble 

L. P., Harrisburg, Pa. 
writes: “I turn to you for ad- 
vice regarding my twelvée 
year old son. A doctor told 
me that the boy’s testicles 
were not descended and sug» 
gests that he be treated Tor 
this condition by an endo- 
crimologist. Can you tell me 5 
what the treatment is ant 
whether it has proved of any 
value?” 1 


If the boy's testicles have not yes 
descended, this should be cared for? 


- 


DRAWINGS BY BILL JAMES 


boy, a fourth son. He is in 
He worked in our 
own neighborhood in Williams- 
burgh, in the Cascade Laundry. He 
tried to organize the workérs in the 
Cascade, which is the largest laun- 
dry in the country. i was fired 
for doing this work, At 8 he 
is active- organizing 
ginia.. He —— bay 
Worker there, 80 I send it to him. 
“My eldest boy, Hyman, went to 
Spain first, about seven months ago. 
Then my other two boys, Joe and 
Sam, left a few weeks later. Sam, 


the boy I lost, was my youngest, I 
loved him so much. I think I 
loved him even more than a mother 
could love.” 


These boys lost their mother’ at 
an early age. They saw a good deal 
of their childhood from the win- 
dows of a Children’s Home. At, the 
age of 16 and 19 Sam and Joe it 
the road.” They finally land a 
job in Toms River N. J. It 
here that they both entered the 


labor movement after becoming ac- 


quainted with the organizer of that 
town. 


Shortly afterward, Sam and Joe 
went out on the road again, this 
time to help the great genera] strike 
in San Francisco. Both boys dis- 
tinguished themselves, Joe being 


beaten and arrested for speaking 


IN TECHNICOLOR 


Fall fashions are now ready in “Vogues of 1938,” 
here Joan Bennett and Warner Baxter set the style. 
Walter Wanger models are an additional eyejul on the 
screen this ween at the Music Hall. 


at a meeting. They both showed 
the same spirit around the relief 
bureaus when they returned to Wil- 
Uamsburgh, as leaders of the Wil- 
liamsburgh Progressive Unemployed 
It was here 


Vir- | hearted te tue work 


* 


t organiz- 
bv Daily mg the youth for 2 and jobs. 


Plan 
Reunion 


Mr. Stone looked at the letters. 
“Every two days I send a letter to 
my sons. I send a copy of every let- 
ter I receive to my son in West 
Virginia.” One letter reads like this: 
Dear Pop and Louis: Received your 
letter of June 13 and 14, very good 
letters. I should have answered yes- 
terday. Joe, Hy and myself are to- 
It's swell. We are 


We'll get him, too. Everything is 
ready for it. Let's hope the bour- 
geoisie learns the lessons of the 
civil war in Spain. That goes for 
all countries. Pop, you should 
understand we all feel towards you 


for a long time.” Sam died on 
July 9. 3 

The last letter Mr. Stone re- 
ceived was from Hy, dated July 20 


a 
4 


tes: Hello, Dad: In your 
ou asked me not to hide 
ing from you, that if some- 
happened I should let you 
Well, Dad, Sam gone, he 
way in which he thought 
said before he went, to tell 
worry, that he did his 
those lousy fascists, 
it Joe and I should keep up 
work. Well, we will, to the 
ability, and at the same 

care of ourselves. At the 

are resting, and Joe and 
good. We will. try to 
some photos as soon as pos- 
We did not hear from Lou as 
When we do we will let you 
know. Your Son, Hy.” 


: 
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Harold Zebeloff, chairman of the 
Youth Section, American Labor 
— 2 6AD, has this to say about 

“The death of Sam Stone 
— spur on the activities of the 
young people to crush fascism. 
While I did not know Sam per- 
sonally, I know he is a symbol of 
the fighting youth of the 6AD and 
I, a8 a member of the ALP and 
Friends of the Lincoln Battalion, 
will do all in my power to bring 
together the young people of this 
vicinity to crush this ugly stain 
upon eivilization.” 
Seymour Katz, secretary to As- | 
semblyman Jules Maisel, 6AD, and 
N of the Young People's 
Ci League says, “These young 
boys in the Lincoln Battalion are 
fighting for a principle that is just. 


ä 


Lloyds’ Bets on War 


Newsreel home offices were 
tipped on how Lloyds of London 


past 


on cameramen dispatched 
China-Japan danger zone. 
2 of Lieyds’ rates indicates 
the insurance underwriters do not | 
regard outlook as any too bright. 

Premium for $10,000 policy is 
seven times as great as normally, 
depending on length of time taken 
out for, with three-month 223 
longest listed. This applies to the 

excepting Spain, 


entire world, 


a Participants in broad united organt- 
Willlamsburgh Friends 


insur- | 


Who knows when we in America 
will be attacked by the same fascist 
forces. I will cooperate with any 
group that fights for a cause that is 
just.“ 

Zebeloff and Katz are two active 


ers might develop a new interest in 


lumbia studios. 


Original 
Material 


Last year Columbia — the 
opportunity to produce a play every 
week. He welcomed the chance to 
experiment. “For a long time we 
subordinated the play to the tech- 
nique at the Columbia Workshop,” 
Reis states. “We believed that by 
showing some of the unexplored 
dimensions of the medium, even if 

had to be written around 
what one critic called ‘tricks,’ writ- 


radio drama. 

“Once such an interest could be 
awakened we felt that original ma- 
terial would be created in which 
the and the technique 
would blend to produce a new kind 
of radio drama.” 
learning that radio 
drama is a new art form with no 
precedent to guide it. We are learn- 
ing and must learn how to create 
vivid dramatic images to an audi- 
ence of blind men in terms of pure 
sound.“ 

The Workshop’s experiments have 
borne fruit in such plays as Ar- 
chibald MacLeish's “The Fall of 
the City,” produced last April. This 
play was written especially for ra- 
dio, in verse, and involved the nove] 
use of an announcer as commeh- 
tatof on the action, and difficult 
and complex sound effects. 


Texts for 
Radio 


Another, and in some ways more 
important demonstration of the pos- 
sibilities of radio drama was Ir- 
win Shaw's “Supply and Demand.” 
This was also written especially for 


zation, the 
of the Lincoln Battalion. — was 
| these two -youth leaders, together 
with members of the Young Israel, 
who after reading a letter from one 
of the Stones thought it would be 
a good idea to get all the boys of 


the neighborhood to run an affair 


and raise plenty of money for ciga- | 
rettes, and candy for the Wiliams- 
burgh fighters. The affair netted 
$150 and started the Williamsburgh 
Branch of the Friends of the 
Abraham Lincoln Battalion. 


without delay. 


The testicles, in their develope 
ment, first lie inside the body 
later slide down a canal 


canal into the bag, they ma 
generate and cause bodily an 
ual disturbances. There may be no 
symptoms at all with undescended 
testicles. 

While treatment of this condition 
is now fairly satisfactory in very 
young boys, it becomes increasingly 
difficult as they grow older. In @ 


boy is to develop normally. 

The injections consist of a sub- 
stance that is formed in our bodies 
by a little gland called the pitui- 


brain. This substance is found 
a great quantity in the urine 
pregnant women, from which it 
extracted and used for treatment, 
Many physicians have reported ex- 
cellent results with these injection 
in treating cases of thildren with 
undescended _ testicles. © 
surgical treatment was the only 
kind of treatment, but today in 
many instances a few injections 
clear up the condition. 

We strongly advise that the child 
receive these injections. While there 


good. It cannot be over-empha- 
sized that because of the boy's age, 


ing treatment. 


* 


value during the year, this play 
would have justified it as a valu- 
able laboratory in a new field of 
expression, 


The group has also produced 
“Red-Head Baker,“ and original 
play by Albert Maltz; “A Matter of 
Life and Death,” by Lee Atlas, sug- 
gested by Paul De Kruif’s “Why 
Keep Them Alive?”; adaptations of 
Hemingway's story, “Fifty Grand,” 
Guy Endore’s “Babouk,” Karel 
Capek’s “R.U.R.,” several short sto- 
ries by Stephen Vincent Benet, and 
many others. It has also produced 
some technically interesting. mys- 
tery dramas, 


The Jisteners’ response to the 
Workshop's programs has been very 
good, Reis reports, some weeks 
bringing 800 to 1,000 letters. Reis 
is soon to make a trip abroad, where 
he ‘expects to buy a number of 
original scripts and arrange for 


several plays to be produced there 
for re-broadcast in this country. 


(Today the opposition has the 
floor. Here are two letters in to- 
day's mail with reference to recent 
comments in this column. It should 
| be pointed out, however, that Com- 
rade Seaver did not make the com- 
ment attributed to him in the first 
paragraph of the first letter. That 
was made by Comrade Lion Feucht- 
wanger as was tiie entiré tert of the 
review referred to.—E. 8) 

I was amazed at the inconsis- 
tency of Comrade Seaver (ie, 
Comrade Feuchtwanger) in his 
book review of “Andre Gide’ vs. 
U.S. S. R.,“ appearing in the June 
16 issue of the Daily Worker. He 
Says: “Is Gide unaware that man 
all over the world is by his very 
nature indolent and that many 
methods are needed to overcome 
this inertia?” This charge is con- 
trary to fact, and I deny it most 
‘emphatically. Man is not INDO- 
LENS, and the subsequent text of 
the article bears this out. 


The magnificent edifice built by 
the workers of the U.S.S.R. in such 
& comparatively short time and 
| under most adverse conditions 
| war threats from without, sabotage 
from within and encircled all 
around by the shadows of fascist 
provocation —attest to the fact tha‘ 
man by nature is not indolent. 
No amount of forcing could have 
jachioved such results in so short a 
space of time. I happen to know 
the workers in the USSR. 
worked with them for fifteen 
months. Each worker is eonscious 
that he is making his eontribution 
to the building of Socialism. 

The masses are swept along by 


— 


thusiasm, by the joy and pride in 


what they are constructing. “Their the times. 


: 


creative energy is encouraged and 
‘utilized by the state. And ther 
have only just begun to build. 

What marvels shall we see when 

eir building will proceed unre- 
strieted by fascist intrigue? I do 
‘not mean for a moment to con- 
tend that there is no indolence in 
the 8. U. Ofcourse there is, the 
dregs of the past, still persists, 
but it is being uprooted. Healthy 


Books of the Day 


By Edwin Seaver 


man by his very nature is an ac- | 


tive animal. Action is to his body 
what breath is to his nostrils. 
Watch a healthy child at play 
and you will see that “mankind by 
his nature is indolent” is contrary | 
to fact. 
exuberance of 


during the building and comple- » 


tion of the Moscow Subway and 
tell me that MAN IS BY HIS 


VERY NATURE INDOLENT.” 
That is the chief trouble, the 
workers of the world hold them- 
selves too cheap. When they will 
think more of themselves, and de- 
mand more, 
they will get more as they cer- 
tainly are getting in the S. U. 


Yours for a SOVIET AMERICA, 


JEAN DEAN. 
— 

Dear Mr. Seaver: 

Mozarts music is played 
that is very true. It is also en- 
joyed tremendously. That, how- 
ever, doesn’t mean that compos- 
ers should try to imitate his 
forms today. In modern composi- 
tions, Mozart’s forms are anti- 
quated. It is as much 
modern writers whose books 


today, 


such 
used. 
Ballet, 
also very well 
thought of in connection with an- 
tiquity. However, to portray a 


like Mozarts music, 


modern American or world scene 
in ballet style is to use a lot of 
superfluous dilly-dallying. (I can't 
think of anything more superflu- | 


ous than that, can you?) 


Like music and writing the old 
ballet forms have progressed with 
The modern dance has 


naturally evolved’ from them. The 
modern dance with its new pro- 


| this?—E. 8. 


| gressive forms point out boldly the | 


exigencies of the day. 


JUDITH DENIS. 


(P. S.—Will the comrade who | 


asked a revolutionary dancer 


‘how she would dance ‘minimum | 


Wage demands please answer 


Watch the spontaneous | 
the S. U. workers 


and go after more, 


to ask the 
you | 
review to write in the old forms 
as Shakespeare and Defoe 
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liked, when it is| 


THRO' GHOUT THE bar 
4: o0-w Jc Matinee, V 
WASO_-Howsil and Wri 
4:30-WEAF.—Walts Favorites, i. | 
eee Conductor 
WEAF 


WJZ—Singing Lady 
5:45-WJZ—King's Men Quartet 
WNEW~—Richard Brooks, 
6:00-WEAF—Norsemen Quartet 
6:30-WEAF—Press-Radio News 
WABC—Press-Radio News 
6:35-WEAF—Today’s Sports, Ford Bond 
WABC—Sports Resume, Paul Douge 


News 


sell Dorr, Baritone 
1:30-WEAF—Variety Ensemble 
WJZ—Lum and Abner, Sketch 
7:45-WEAF—Variety Music 
WOR—Foilies of the Air 
8:00- WEAF—vValiee’s Varieties 
w Orchestra, 
t 


WIZ- Nagel Orchestra 
WEAFP—Show Boat 
WJZ—Helen Traubel, —— 
ant. Piano; Benno 
in: Concert Orchestra, N. Lede 
pold Spitalny, Conductor 
9:30-WOR—Pat Barnes Opera House 
10:00-WEAF—Bobby Burns, Oomediang 
Trotter Orchestra; Guests 
WOR—The Witch's Tale 
10:30-WOR—Musical Revue 
WABC—March of Time, Drama 
FOR THE MUSIC LOVER 
9.00 AM. and 7:00 P.M 
WNYC—The Masterwork Hour 
3:00-WJZ—NBC Light Opera 8 
| 4:00-WABC—-Howells and Wright, 
‘ Team 
| §300-WABC—Columbia Concert Orchestra 
9:00-WJZ—Ooncert Hour 
Throughout the Day 
WQxXR—Classical Selections 


“Spanish Earth” 


The 55th St. Playhouse opens its 
Fall Season tomorrow at noon, with 
the American Premier of one of the 
| most notable pictures it has ever 
been privileged to offer — Joris 
Ivens’ magnificent story of the 
Spanish people in the current civil 
war, “The Spanish Earth,” with 
commentary and narration by Ere 
nest Hemingway. 
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LAST TWO DAYS 
JOHN GRIERSON’S Prize-Winning Film 
See the Exploitation of the 
Natives by Imperialistic Britain 


“Song of Ceylon” 


“Brilliant, fasotmating. Famer 
d Tribune. 


— Also — 


“KLIOU 


‘|| THE KILLER” 
Air-Cooled be te 7 Pp. M. ae 


CAMEO 42d stseet . 
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Starting TOMORROW, continuous 
| Daily 11 A.M. to 2 Midnight 
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Starts Tomorrow 


Joris lvens Magnificent Film Epie 
of Spain's Struggte fer Demeeracy 


The SPANISH Earth 


Commentary by ERNEST HEMINGWAY 
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is no 100 per cent guarantee, the 
chances for success are often very — 


there should be no delay in institute — 
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NTON THEATRE 


—— Return Engagement of 
RENE CLAIR'S Masterpiece 
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00- Top Hatters Orchestra ee 
5:15-WABC—Ciyde Barrie, Songs open 
5:30-WOR—Mayhew Orchestra 22 
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Aviation Fans! 
Beginning tomorrow, the feature “Wings for Work- 


R ers” will appear on the Daily Worker sports page. All 
. the latest news and information on the growing aviation 
movement for workers in the United States, which some 
day will take its place with the giant people’s aviation 

movements in the Soviet Union and France. 


| READERS LETTERS 
| AND ‘TENNIS BUMS’ 


ie e By LESTER RODNEY 


IKE Gold wrote the other day of the value of letters 
oh from the readers of a working class paper. His first 
-- ¢riticism of the sports page when he returned from Cali- amet : : a 
aa ogy ey we 8 ea enough letters from read- ; : NEW YORK, THURSDAY, AUGUST 19, 1937 

5 ers. Mike has something there. 


a If you'll look across the page at the story Of the response 


og to the idea of a worker’s gymnasium, you'll get an idea of what 

* he meant. Unfortunately, because of space limitations, it’s just 

‘ia an idea. You should see the letters that have come in since we Or ers’ Vin E al a c} es on i 
ee announced the gymnasium plans. 


: No two are alike. A textile worker writes of his stolen fifteen 
Mi minutes of ball playing once a week in a deserted alley-way, and what 
. a gym would mean to him; a German exile, a scientist, gives a vivid 


he account of how the worker's sports movement was built up in pre- Flaming Giants| 


rr (lose N. I. Gap Will They Slide Home With Pennant? P 7 oft Ess ionals, - A nti- 
| = 22 —' Fascists, Unionists 


DAILY. WORKE 


* 


ae 


4 Teachers, doctors, lawyers, sailors, anti-fascists of all kinds 


write interestingly on their ideas of what a sports center would To Two Games ; 


mean. They all want to help. It seems wrong somehow for only 


wrt 


Sue 
r 


— 4 * 
the sports department to get this rich reaction from the working ‘ s 
class and its allies, the thrill of realizing what a warm glow of Hubbell Trims Bees as er trite e 
intelligent unity Socialism will bring to sports... . So you're Terrvmen Blast 
going to get plenty of letters from the readers on the sports * 
5 . Fette, 9-1 The idea of a gymnasium center for New York worke 
i The Case of Don Budge ) BOSTON, Mass., Aug. 18—The ers proposed in the Daily Worker, is sweeping across the 
i . ˖ r Yet, Oia 8388 | city like wildfire. Seldom, if ever, has any labor sport issue 
. DN BUDGE, a8 you know, is the amateur champion o le A aaek eney found so quick and enthusiastic a response as has this one. 
_ eae ae OER Ine white-haired knight who rescued | over the Posten Bees behind the Doctors, lawyers, teachers and workers of all kinds; 
15 ee a pita an acceler Maly "imme win, the fifth ms row for trade unions and mass organizations; neighborhood centers 
he the ornery foreigners. the Giants, reduced the gap be- and sport clubs, have deluged us with letters offering their 
a He's just come back from his all-conquering tour and is stag- tween them and the Cubs, who lost services towards the establishment of such a center, and 
gering a bit from too much tennis as he launches into an ex- to the Pittsburgh Pirates, to two pledging to cooperate wholeheartedly so that the workers 
a. “ into th tionals mes. : . 
15 * A die uk Au cme ral e Nationa — who started the Giants of New York may have their own recreational and cultural 
ee. on their present winning streak with s headquarters. 
| Why doesn't Don take a rest? Ah! He can't. He's a kept man, a 5-0 victory over the P hata rm 0 From the American League 
just as George Lott, Lester Stéeffen and Ellsworth Vines were before | Aug. 13, chalked up his 1 ump L W Anu War end ¥ | 
_ * they turned honest and professional. of the season. The kingpin of them ouls an t S| As ascism = 
ri “er 5 all fanned six men and walked two, this enthusiastic response: “The 
$3 e Bees’ lone run proposal you outline for a co- 
He's being kept by the wealth powers that be in the United States the B 1 coming in the * ax er N 
bee Iawn Tennis Association. That's the gang that pays his expenses to | fourth inning when Gene Moore 421 a operative gym is a marvelous step 
| Europe and around the country, that threatens to leave to the | doubled and scored on Vince Di forward. We will give you all the 
cold, cruel world if he doesn’t answer the requests of the small clubs, | Maggio’s single. F r Yr B 0 u 1 support possible in getting the 
4 who don’t care a hoot about how often he plays as long as they can Rie 7. e I — gs cea ab. cae See” a project organized at the eartiest 
8 the Bees was knoc ” a 
— GGG box in the first when with one man The battling Giants of New York have stolen the spotlight for the moment from the 8 5 possible moment. 
5 i 0 a oh on and two out, Ott's double, Lelb- Yankees of the other league. The Polo Grounders are in the midst of a determined drive to overhaul the Champ Eager to Get GIRLS’ CLUB WRITES 
2 George Lett. a forthrigh young man, put t aptly w on he called er's single, a walk to Leslie, White- Chicago Cubs for first place, and the main factor in their drive is the great play of Mel Ott, playing a great k Talkative | From the Coney Island Girls’ 
_ ~*~ himself a “Tennis Bum” and quit the “amateur ranks.” Ellsworth. | head's triple and Danning’s double game at third, and here shown sliding home with a run against the Boston Bees. Back at Lalkativ 7 Auetaains” "ite as 
2 Vines, a great player, rated a second Tilden, staggered out of the | drove in five runs. Sch lin heartily in favor of your plans 
8 ranks with relief after almost playing himself out for his wealthy Lanning and Weir finished for EE: chme — for buildi y 
deeper the Bees. On the YC], Sports from the Left:— ity. If there is anything at al 
10 New York ....500 002 002—9 12 0 n 1 E POMPTON LAKES, N. J., Aug. 18.| city. . ere is anything at all 
5 The U. S. L. T. A. won't let Don go to the pros so easily. Boston ........000 100 000—1 7 1 | nne Max Schmeling is back| We can do to aid you in making 
73 He's a PAs and financial asset, and worth keeping in style Hubbell and Danning; Fette, Lan- wy t F t . 2 8 with the same squawk, this ig 1 success, we will 
4 as long as he plays and plays and plays. They try so hard to keep ning, Weir and Lopes. 1 S Tron acoos oxtn N ictator ° 9 louder than usual, Joe Louis|, "4 ee 
‘ ” h 17 N vis = 
ee ee So ee ee ey oon rs . 
5 — yah — een ‘ ’ Yanks Slugging Maspeth Gets Going— 7 „ ; R . h 1 . * 2 perturbed and ———— gee in > ae 3 writes 
es : a that a week from a long and enthusiastic letter in 
7 Don won't stay a kept man“ too long. He's beginning to chafe al- T 2 N t 7-6 Hunts Point’s Ball er r ) to IC N Lans © | will have lost its biggest heavyweigh which: he proposes that the trade 
5 ready. And when all the decent players are forced to leave the “lily- rips als, | threat in Tommy Farr unions be the base and the 
25 white” ranks by the money bags of the U. S. I. T. A., maybe the Team Cocky : Louis doesn b say very much elther strengtn of such a movefhent. He 
fy people who like the game will change things around a bit. Yankee power waved over the As was predicted many a previous moon back, Mike about Schmeling or Farr. The — says in part: 
baseball land again yesterday when | Another Y.C.L. branch is starting Jacobs, head man of the plush New York Hippodrome, is now mer he dislikes heartily and an. 1 hate often thought of such 
— — - — the strong arms of Bill Dickey and something in sports. This time it’s ; like nothing better than to fe an institution with particular 
Joe DiMaggio wafted home runs | football. The Maspeth, Long Island, the Czar, boss, and one-man dictator of the luscious profit- other shot at him. The latter he] reference, too, to the famous 
into the stands, and brought home |-ycq, threw their hat into the ring making cauliflower industry. Mikee 5 praises as a nice sportsman but one] sport institutions of Germany 
ROY L HOTEL AND the bacon once more. The score | by announcing to the world at large Tecently forced Madison Square : who will feel the canvas at the) before Hitlerism. It is high tne 
l was New. York 7, Washington 6. The that their mass organization, the Garden to lease out its entire fa- Vi E T || Yankee Stadium next Thursday that the American workers were 
COUNTRY CLUB a runs were pu Dickey’s 25th | Club Lincoln, has the largest total . 1 and —— I tight in ang 3 . Provided. with adequate tail 
and DiMaggio’s 35 10 25 football beef ever assembled in its reputation, to himself. : * glant ham n ties for actually participating in 
* 8 a The Senators played heads one ¥YCL branen aun swersge] Mike isn't a novice at the game POR 1 ~ ceived the emblematic "trophy. on the sports that has heretofore 
goa Park New York baseball. Al Simmons — “Call weight of 195 pounds per man for of promoting box-fights. He has | world’s —— ves of Ring been the privilge of the well- 
: See 5 fornia Pete Almada knoc 4 its team. been matching masters of the manly : Nat Fleischer, f my a beauti-| to-de and under the control of 
„„ SHAWANGUNK MOUNTAINS four runs themselves with round- Among those present at their first art of self-defense since the day L 4 V 8 magazine, in the form big business sport corporations. 
og ff Pat Malone. * ful, studded belt. Louis took things 
BEN SHAW trippers off Pa ti’s walk, Di football meeting were scholastic Tex Rickard converted leather mit- . terday after a heavy six- In the task of building a power- 
In the first Orosetti s a Die track stars and all city-football | ten into gold bullion. easy Verden drill Tuesday. The ful peoples movement against 
and Group from New Theatre Mag's 282 center —— 5 — stars. An assistant coach of a well- ge geo) 8 round Pre gp Pe oe everybody and fascism there is no doubt that 
ARTEF ARTISTS homer gave the 2 r ſust out of known college who has played both . po . champ seems ready to step in tomorrow. ‘sports, and sport centers for 
; Simmons hit a homer jus collegiate and professional football a — foot. From Here and There 201% pounds and willi] workers, should serve as a power- 
: Floridian Marionettes Powell’s reach to make #8 * nas been e fo teed te ing ave in a to — N * - 1 3 me He He is down Suk a an 18 ful force. 
5 the fourth. e Yan m already D * many yards of Moscow the or- | proba 
. ll Sports- Dancing Night! = team. | : Welsh. challenger. 
5 n All Spo g Nigntly En j oy this Summer! — = 1 ap eo eager of W N mcg 1 * — 1 1 . | ganization of children's football — = = gt fine that trainer 3 8 egen 
. RATES $22.50 & UP — now go on, very 1 ; teams is being carried through by tioning him Such a center ought to be based 
3 Spend it at t th t beautiful . are completely sold out. The Jack Blackburn is caution 
tay SPECIAL LOW BATES spots in New York State, . nestled geeky eighth, Myer was hit Tale money for uniforms, old uni-] ducats were all gobbled up by the the House Managements. Amongst against overwork and is guarding upon the American trade unions 
2 MEMBERS OF on at the foot of the. Berkshire Moun- nkle with itched ball. forms or parts of them, will be wel- ee ehbeenn ain dabk oi Joe against going stale. He will who are in the vanguard of the 
wo S’ ORGANIZATIO tains on Lake Ellis. Bask in the sun- in the ankle & Pp 4 Rick comed, and paid for. Anybodyg@Mav- 3 pa g 5 the children they have their own sake 4h easy from now on until present onward march of the 
DAY CAMP FOR CHELDEEN 35 = — a Malone got by gg — but ing any uniforms or equipment to a Spartak and Arsenal teams, which the night of the fight with short American workers.” 
ve n cilities for beating, swimming, eli errell, whe —, ae 5 poi ee sell or loan should get in touch „„ @ enjoy much popularity. sparring sessions and some light ex- An attorney says, “I am ex- 
N 1 — e mage — the — with | With Mickey Michalowski, 57-56 65th | ‘When a New York scribe recently . . . ercise as the main training dish. | tremely interested in your idea 
is tennis, dancing in the spacious Ca- ag ag the right field: stand. Street, Maspeth, L. I. announced that Bill Terry —, . As for Schmeling Julian Black, concerning the sports center and 
- — ns it a new contract for the Giants, Wil- Louis’ manager, exclaimed yester- believe several of my friends would 
4 5 ar — Sag Ry ten ware The East New York branch of | iam Harold Terry threw seven dif-| Physical Culture has decided to day, 3 Louis will fight be glad to cooperate in such 9 
| — ——— een 100 6 6 10 8 the Y. O. I. is out to avenge its | ferent kinds of verbal fits. But so hold among the block teams of Schmeling if Mike Jacobs wants} a program. Please keep me in- 
amp | New York ......... 302 001 001 7 11 1 earlier defeat at the hands of the far Willy didn't categorically deny] young footballers a championship | him to.” formed.” 
Linke, Cohen, Appleton and R. Ferrell] Fair Play branch when they clash or affirm anything. Now news competition in the capital. Louis just sat by listening with an] Athletes and sport fans offer their 
° 5 | Malone, Andrews and Diewey- this Saturday as part of a joint | comes out of Cleveland that rotund| Preliminary matches will be car-| ominous twinkle in his eye. He knowledge and experience and pro- 
N t d t | ; outing at Tibbetts Brook Park. | steve O'Neill, Indian manager, wil ried through in 23 districts of Mos- | thinks Schmeling would last a few fessional trainers have eagerly vole 
I ge aige | 4 Fair Play won 2 close 4-3 contest | he looking for a job next year. At cow. It is expected that approx- rounds less than Tommy Farr will unteered their services. The pro- 
a | | The Seores in the last week of May. the’ same time the money bags be- imately one thousand teams will and Farr, according to Louis and gram should result in the largest 
BEACON, NEW YORK 7 hind the tribe don’t mix metaphors | participate. the majority of experts, will not] Workers Sport Center in the United 
2  wingdale New York |' The Hunts Point branch baseball | when they state that Terry on the last more than six rounds. States, not even excluding the mag- 
BUNGALOWS FACING THE. , AMERICAN LEAGUE team has planned an ambitious Cieveland payroll would be just the ° 1 ° _., | nificent gymnasium of the Pacifie 
HUDSON RIVER 1 WEEKLY RATES: $19 FOR BUNGALOWS Detroit, a takin 000 000 oon © 4 2 weekeng. Saturday will see the right tonic tor turnstile stimula- The Sport Committee of the Maritime Union in San Francisco. 
ee HOTEL ROOMS $17 FOR TENTS „ $3.00 PER DAY | Chicago e — 002 00x 6 7 2 snappy. YCL nine clash with the fon. Central Aeroclub of the U.S. S. R. OVER-TENNISED? The start has been made. The 
ae Sports and Activities for Fer en Office, Auker, Russell and York; Kennedy Dan Shays branch in Crotona Park| ‘The roster of the Indian club | has confirmed the All-Union (na- : response has been magnificent, 
i? Young and Old % 209, » 12th St. Tel.: AL. 4-1148 . sian at 2 P.M. owners reads like o’s Who tional) record distance flight in a A Workers’ Sport Center can be 
7 SWIMMING 2 3 ar CARS . 22 oil — 2 : However, Hunts Point claims ot wal Street. this | fuselage model aeroplane with a made a quick reality. With the 
* : ave Co-operative Houses, 2700 Bronx | St. Louis . .. . . . that the Dan Shays clash is only| “eminent” list is Geo Tom- | mall petroleum motor at 8,100 overwhelming support of the peo- 
4 Dancing r Night n ee Mogvett and Hem @ practice game for their tilt witn — cestres Tie ‘winded fe equipped ple in New York mobilized behind 
| 3 P.M Pridey and sley. linson, shipping magnate and 
. Only Saturday 10 A. M., 2:30 P.M. and 7 PM. Boston ooo 000 O11 2 7 the John Reed branch this Sunday partner of George A. Ball in tak- | With a small 0.1 h. p. motor. the movement, New York is at 
eg k Philadelphia 8 wal 2— — * . at Samp Kinderland. John Reed ing over the Van Sweringen mil- 67. last on its way toward an ath- | ' 
* $16 per week — $3 per day : „ 3 has one of the outstanding TCL liens, George Martin, the paint | In a heavy athletics competition letic headquarters built by work. | 
rr a NATIONAL LEAGUE Inmes in the Bronx, and a titanie char, Alva and Charles Bradley, ers, for workers and supported ~~ , 
= Park E. at 10:30 AM. Fri. & Sat. 002 602 002 6 6 1 ’ a ey, in Moscow, the —— lifter by workers. 
a 2 og * and 7 * Mareen oll n clash is expected. who delve in railroads and real | Kutzenko, in a right hand jerk T 
Pee 5 . Beacon office . ͤ —T—% eee ee , eee 8 f : . N . 
a brook 8-1400 CAMP F. o. FGW. ae Ses 7 okie Neck i 
; _ EST NORWOOD, N. 2. and Todd. B’klynI WO Team to Play | tieships. 3 Neckwear Union Gets 3 
= Philadelphia at Brooklyn—wet grounds. . With all this gold behind the club, a 4 
The City Projects Council, the WPA Ra 9. Public 11 Busses (Only — scheduled.) Crack Eastern Champs and Memphis Bill a firm believer| „ tennis match took “wna in Gym for Workers 3 
— 4 — 1 — 85 Workers leave every has 4f20, Sat. 755 AM. a in the capitalist system, it isn’t far- eum psn rg — well-kno be . 
n 1 — * ’ , 
ing the opening of olas Ave. (Broadway) Direct to Camp. Philly Garment Team vo, the Brooklyn I. W. 0. nine fetched to predict that the Terry Cochet und the Behe fan Basketball, volleyball, handball, 1 
A BEAUTIFUL RURAL AT |||] Also every hour to Blanch Ave, West . . : that copped the New York City] family will migrate to them thar — E K swimming and a good gymnasium > | 
IN THE gar Norwood. | Fare 30e. Por information Clinches City Title och cheenplonsaip from 4 A hills in the not too distant future. The — — rn again att are to be had for the asking every |B 
x A StS e Bronx unday, u l 1 8 
IAE ff E | | PHILADELPHIA, Pa, Aug. 18—}the city’s honor is the Fasterh | Phil — — feather. | ane with ease. The result was: Thursday night thanks to the Sports 
2 The fast-stepping nine of the State semi-finals ot the I. W. O.] weight, is another battling heart » 6:2, 6:0. Committee of the Neckwear Mak- 
wate Rg he 3 Philadelphia Local of as * eee — gt tourney this — el down fighting for ood, dea ers’ Union. Arrangements have 
| TENNIS. HANDBALL Basen, || unofficial city champs virtue | Saturday, August 23, at Rice Sta- Spanish democracy. Phil boxed | In a foursome game Cochet. to- 5 
, EXCELLENT CUISINE Camp Followers of their undefeated streak, clinched = 7 2 yond Park. the best in his division when he | gether with a student of his * 3 oes Na aie 
ates: | their tenth straight victory Tues- e winner ravel to Cleve-| visited America a few years back. | the en a 
$16. per week—$2.75 2 day || 2 me a as day when they defeated the Ray- land to take on the Cleveland| His leisure hours wore spent as a won n 2 tions, 9 Second Aue., near Ist St. 
WORKERS ALLIANCE x 101 w. 28st. || | ideal place for vacation. New tenn and — — 2 8 — E 8 3 i: — on subway excavation | Gulyaev, with o score of 7:5 and every Thursday evening between 
CRI. 4-6443 |]. 2urt, swimming. 914.50 per week. By || the decisive score of 10-3. E. 16:2. the hours of 5:15 and 7:15 8 
Transp. Erie RR. or Dixie Hote! 1 Buchanan. — 
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3 Gosn- DON'T You Guys Be: 
= READ Aue PAPERS 7 | 
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GET THE MARVELOUS EA OF SAVED MADRID /! 
BomBRRVING THE “Gas -HOUSE ) ke 
GORILLAS FROM THE AIR WITH 
gi uated IN THe. BASKET ? 
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= You Saveo 
== OUR Lives / 


4 Convenient! 


1 Subscribe to the Daily Worker and get it delivered to 
I you regularly by mail. Rates: 1 month, 75c; 3 months, 


me 82 6 months, $3.50; 1 year (12 months) $6 (except in 
a . Manhattan and Bronx). 
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